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The Navy 
at War 




















by BERNARD STUBBS 


with 50 Superb Photographs 


All the eyes of the world are on the British Navy. 
What wouldn't one give for the privilege of going to 


sea in a battleship, a destroyer, a convoy, a submarine 
and a minesweeper on active duty, and of hearing 
from the men themselves the story of their contacts 


with the enemy. Bernard Stubbs, the brilliant B.B.C. 
naval observer, gives us the opportunity in this 
vivid book which also covers the Fleet Air Arm, the 
French and German navies, magnetic mines, U-boats, 


and naval customs. . 8/6 


C. E. M. JOAD 


Journey Through 
the War Mind 


Mr. Joad has recently been engaged on a valuable 
journey through the war mind, in the course of 
which he has interviewed a nice patriot and a nasty, 
a mewer for blood, a Communist, a Yogi pacifist, 
a common-sense pacifist and a cynic. No one but 
Mr. Joad could have shared his experiences with 
us in such a readable and interesting way. He 
gives his own comments, sums up, and attempts to 
answer the question “ What must mankind do to be 
saved ?” 8/6 










Voice from the Wilderness 
R. W. THOMPSON.—Not only Czechs, Austrians, Germans 


and Poles but vast migrations of Nazis themselves are settling 
in the dense virgin forests of Paraguay and North Argentine. 
This is Mr. Thompson’s thrilling account of a search for these 
lost tribes of Europe. It is a travel book of high quality, and 
an intensely moving and romantic story that carries the reader 
irresistibly on. By the author of Home from Ham, Tomorrow 
We Live, Land of Tomorrow, ete. 12/6 


Watch Below 


WILLIAM McFEE.—A book by the author of The Beach- 
comber and Derelicts which will unquestionably live as long as 
ships sail the seven seas. 9/6 


Best Stories of Theodora Benson 


These brilliant tales are unbeatable entertainment. 





Mierobe’s Kiss 


GEORGE BRADDON.—There is an Edgar Wallace touch in 
this fast-moving story of blackmail and double murder. 


Faber Popular Books. 7/6 






Flight from Poland 
CEDRIC SALTER.—A vivid first-hand description of the 


invasion of Poland—extremely interesting as a rehearsal for 
Norway. Mr. Salter later visits Rumania, Bessarabia, Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Turkey during the earthquakes. 7/6 






Astrology in Everyday Life 

RUPERT GLEADOW, after a brilliant career at Oxford, is a 
member of the General Astrological Council of England. 
Whether you study the subject scientifically or merely search 


for amusement you will find this a fascinating and authoritative 


book. Illustrated. 8/6 





Signature of Time 
NOEL JAQUIN, author of The Hand of Man, is recognised as 


one of the greatest living authorities on the human hand and 
its interpretation. His system of psychological diagnosis is 
simple, effective and so deadly accurate that all possibility 
of error is eliminated. A book by a scientist for all who want 


Illustrated. 8/6 


to get the best out of life. 
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HERE is no satisfaction for anyone—except perhaps for 


Government supporters who desired to dissociate themselves 

from the Government and had not an opportunity of speaking— 

—— & in the division in the House of Commons on Wednesday night. 
In what was virtually a vote of confidence the Government 
secured a majority of only 81—281 to 200. The Government’s 

normal strength is over 400 and the Opposition’s 201, but many 
members, most of them Government supporters, are away on 

ative service. What is significant is that on Wednesday more 

than 4o Government supporters voted with the Opposition. 

The division was neither necessary nor opportune. The debate 

itself was, as American and Swedish and other neutral papers 

have pointed out, a remarkable assertion of the principles and 
methods of democracy in war-time, but criticism and discussion 

One an- 
nouncement made by the Prime Minister on Tuesday calls for 
mention. Mr. Churchill, who had already succeeded to Lord 
Chatfield’s function as chairman of the Military Co-ordinating 
Committee of the Cabinet, is now to “ give guidance and direc- 
tion to the Chief of Staffs Committee.” What precisely this 
involyes is not quite clear, but the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
young and vigorous as his mind may be, has a body 65 years 
dd, and there are limits to the burdens the human frame can 
bear. In the Government reconstruction that now seems inevit- 
able it is to be hoped that that truth will be borne in mind. 


without a vote would have suited the occasion best. 


ltaly’s Intentions 


ltaly’s attitude has not materially changed in the past week, 
aid her intentions remain a matter of speculation. Her 
newspapers and some of her politicians continue to bandy 
menaces to the Allies in outrageous and indecent language, 
which has by this time become so familiar that it provokes 
little comment. But the reluctance of the country to contem- 
plate war is clear. The Vatican is working ceaselessly, and by 
10 means ineffectively, for peace—a peace sermon by the Pope 
lst Sunday evoked a remarkable popular response—and there 
is little doubt that the Royal Family is exerting its influence 
ithe same direction. But the final decision rests with Signor 






Mussolini, and there is no reason for believing that the country 





NEWS OF THE WEEK 


would not follow him, however reluctantly, into war. 


At 


present he seems convinced that Germany must win and that 
he must join her in time for Italy to get her share of the spoil. 
This applies particularly to a threatened attack by Germany on 
Yugoslavia. The arrival in the Mediterranean of a powerful 
Allied fleet—which Italian writers who have been threatening 
war on the Allies for months find inexplicable and provocative— 
may exercise some restraining influence. But Signor Mussolini 
has already served Herr Hitler well in so far as Italian threats 
caused us to hesitate to risk ships in Norway which might 


be needed in the Mediterranean. 


Precautions in Holland 


Holland is taking no chances, and after the stern measures 
she has already adopted to deal with enemies within, has now for 
the fourth time since the outbreak of war cancelled all leave 
for the army, and has also taken other precautionary measures, 
such as closing the mouths of the Meuse and Rhine to 
shipping, and restricting railway traffic and international tele- 
phone calls. This action follows a crop of rumours about 


German troop movements, which may or may not have 


sub- 


stance in them, and may have been put about by German propa- 
ganda to create doubts about German intentions, The Dutch, like 
other small European neutrals, were of course gravely alarmed 
by the invasion of Norway and Denmark, and feel that the 
British withdrawal from central Norway sets the Germans 
free for aggressive action elsewhere. Moreover, if Italy should 
come into the war they regard it as likely enough that Germany 
would attempt to turn the northern flank of the Allied front 
in France by attacks in the Low Countries. Even without Italy 
such an attack may be made Though the Dutch are getting 
accustomed by this time to repeated alarums and excursions the 


Government cannot afford to relax its vigilance. 


Between Namsos and Narvik 


At the moment of going to press no reliable news had come 
through as to the military position north of Namsos in the 
direction of the long mountainous route that leads to Narvik. 
King Haakon in his rousing proclamation to the people of 
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Norway reminds the world that he and the Storting and his 
Government are still on Norwegian soil, and that strong posi- 
tions are still occupied in Northern Norway. It is evident that 
the Germans will leave nothing undone to push forces north- 
ward to relieve the little army which is besieged in and around 
Narvik by British troops and warships. We hear little of the 
operations, and can only trust that proper measures, such as 
the destruction of roads and bridges, are being taken to check 
the German advance northwards from Namsos. It has 
apparently been left to the Norwegians to guard this succession 
of precipitous passes, where delaying action is essential to our 
capture and fortification of Narvik and the iron-ore railway. 
Adequately armed they should be able to do effective service. 
The success of small Norwegian forces operating with Swedish 
volunteers in the neighbourhood of Roros on the German lines 
of communication indicates that much might be done by 
organised guerilla warfare in the mountains to harass the 
invading army from the rear. It is imperative that the with- 
drawal from Namsos should not be understood to mean any 
withdrawal from Mr. Chamberlain’s promise to extend “ full 
aid to Norway.” 


Swedish Critics 

A section of the Swedish Press has endeavoured to take an 
objective view of the British withdrawal from central Norway, 
but few of the newspapers have drawn the most obvious con- 
clusion that concerns small neutrals. Stockholms Tidiingen, 
for example, says the small neutrals have received proof that if 
they are threatened they must rely on themselves ; but omits to 
point out that effective self-reliance presupposes taking action 
in time. If Norway had invited British help before the Germans 
had arrived the British would have been able to occupy the 
ports and the aerodromes, and the German attack would have 
been doomed to failure. As far as Sweden is concerned, she 
cannot divest herself of responsibility for what has happened to 
Norway and may happen to Sweden. If she had permitted a 
British force to pass through her territory to Finland it would 
have been part of the plan that contingents should have been 
provided to guard against air-attack from Germany. Or if, 
again, she had been willing to assist Norway immediately after 
the invasion the use of Swedish aerodromes would have abun- 
dantly redressed the balance of force, and the Allies could have 
dealt with the Germans. There is no criticism that can be 
advanced in Sweden against the Allies that does not recoil upon 
herself. That she must rely on herself now and can no longer 
count upon quick help from the Allies is undoubtedly true ; but 
that is a situation for which the responsibility is hers. 


Trade with Russia 

Lord Halifax received M. Maisky, the Soviet Ambassador, 
on Wednesday. The negotiations with Russia in regard to 
a trade agreement seem to have been held up since the last 
reply of the Soviet Government, which took exception to 
the statement that assurances would be necessary that an 
increase in British exports to Russia would not result in an in- 
crease in Russian exports to Germany. The Soviet Govern- 
ment regarded this as interference with its own internal affairs. 
But surely a limited agreement might be possible in which such 
considerations would not be relevant. There are certain 
articles we could supply which we know Russia needs for her- 
self, and therefore could be safely sent to her. There are also 
commodities which we greatly need, such as timber, which it 
would be most advantageous for this country to receive. The 
theoretical questions can be ignored if safe practical business 
can be done without them. Messages from Sweden suggest 
that the Soviet Government is now turning its attention to 
greater commercial exchanges not only with South-Eastern 
Europe, but also with Sweden—a country now cut off from 
commercial intercourse with the West. There are indications 
that Russia is by no means gratified at the expansion of Ger- 
many’s influence in Scandinavia. For Great Britain it is not 
good policy to put her in a position where she has no choice 
but to range herself economically with Central Europe. 
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The Maker of Modern Portugal 


If there is any country in the world today which ENjOVs thy 
advantages of being ruled by a philosopher-king jt js Sure 
Portugal, where for twelve years Dr. Antonio de Olives 
Salazar, Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, has exercised 
enlightened and wholly benevolent despotism. With the open. 
ing of the lists for the new Portuguese Conversion Loan, wis 
will wipe out the last of the country’s external debt and sub 
stitute for it an internal loan, a new stage is reached in the 
country’s finances, which have been put in order so soundly anj 
brilliantly by the Prime Minister. When he, a Professor g 
Economics, was invited to take over the portfolio of finance 
1926, the finances of the country were in chaos. Budgets hy 
for years remained unbalanced, taxes were capricious, com, 
tion rife, and the currency deteriorating. Dr. Salazar asked fy 
a free hand, and got it. He successfully balanced his fre 
Budget, accepting all the obligations of national debt, and b 
orderly taxation and expenditure completely redeemed the publi 
credit and enabled the escudo to look the dollar as well as th 
pound in the face. His rule, exercised jointly with Geneg 
Carmona, has been accompanied by reforms in the constitutig, 
in education, in the social services, and in every branch of th 
administration. Dr. Salazar has set an example of what can 
done in a time of transition when the public service is in ty 
hands of a man wise, firm, and without any ambition eXCept | 
serve the State. 


Losses at Sea 

In the recent operations in and off Norway there is om 
achievement at least which affords ground for nothing but satis 
faction—the successful evacuation and transportation of th 
troops in spite of intensive and repeated bombardment from th 
air. In convoying the troops to their new destination the naval 
escort by its fire kept the attacking bombers at so respectful a 
distance that not one of the transports was hit or damaged, bu 
one British, one French, and one olish destroyer were unfor- 
tunately lost on the homeward voyage. These losses must & 
considered slight in view of the magnitude of the operation 
and the large numbers of enemy aeroplanes (some forty ale 
gether) engaged in incessant attacks. Indeed, the com 
parative slightness of the losses inflicted on warships by 
bombers in the whole course of the engagements in Norwa 
disposes of the German claim that air force can get th 
mastery over sea force. The evidence goes to show that ship 
manoeuvring at sea and protected by their own fire barrage, » 
that planes are compelled to keep at a great height. present: 
target exceedingly difficult to hit. Such experience seems! 
indicate that in regions where much is to be gained by audacity 
naval units may face air attack in waters which have hither 
been thought too dangerous for navigation. 


Labour’s Home Policy 


The Labour Party has issued a spirited declaration on hom 
policy, for submission to the Party Conference in Bournemout) 
next week. It reasserts its belief in the creation by constitution 
means of the full Socialist State, without dictatorship of the Lelt 
or the Right, and sets out the items in its programme of natonal- 
sation and development of the social services. But it dif 
from all other statements of Labour policy by directly relating 
it to the situation that arises from the war, and will arise imme 
diately after it. It is entitled, as it does, to put forward claims 
based on the sacrifices which the party and the trade unions at 
making in helping the war effort ; and it will win the approvd 
of many outside its ranks when it stresses the importance @ 
planning in advance measures to deal with the industria! criss 
that peace will bring. It asserts the necessity of preparing cot 
structive plans now. It points out, naturally and inevitably. tha 
the Government in order to win the war has been compelled ® 
apply drastic measures of State control and direction in @ 
ever-extending sphere of industry, itself making bulk purchas 
of food-imports and raw materials, and controlling railways am 
shipping. It maintains that there must be no going back @ 
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Socialist. measures adopted in war-time, and that national 
fanning for war must be adapted to national planning for peace. 








Faas ir makes out its case bg — — “a with 
‘Urey HF no half-heartedness. is is the best statement of the party 
Olive case produced for some time. 
rCised a 
-= The Employed and the Unemployed 
and sub. | This country will not have reached its maximum war effort 
d in te fH yntil all employable men and women have been absorbed into 
ndly anj war work of some kind, either in the fighting Services or in 
Cssor of MH industry. The unemployment figures have now fallen below 
ance ip HH the million, to 972,695 (on April 15th), a figure which would 
Bets had IE be highly satisfactory in peace-time, but not after eight months 
corrup. fH and more of war with at least two millions in the Forces. 
sked fy ff The number of unemployed is fewer by 148,000 than at the 
iis fir [F March count, but how much of this is simply due to military 
and by ff recruitment? More emphasis ought to be put on the numbers 
© publi: fF employed than the numbers unemployed. No doubt with only 
| a8 the If «28,570 men wholly unemployed we are reaching the reserves 
Gener [fof the older men and of the younger men of the less employable 
itution ff grade. But these, too, will be needed as more and more men 
of the IF are absorbed in the forces, and as war industry is expanded by 
can ¢ dilution of labour. The absorption of women is slow. There 
in the [Fare still 278,000 on the vnemployed list, only 49,000 fewer than 
cept t year ago. When the industrial war-effort reaches its maximum 
not only will most of the unemployed women have been taken 
into it, but also other hundreds of thousands who are not on the 
register. It is to be hoped that we shall hear no more of the 
specious argument that most of the unemployed are on their 
is one J way from one job to another. If in war-time there is a constant 
: satis. HF number of men temporarily out of work, there is that number 
of the JF not in industry. When war activity is at its utmost intensity no 
™ th J such apology will be needed. 
naval 
“ult Savings—Voluntary or Compulsory ? 
1b . 
infor. The raising of £140,000,000 in 23 weeks by savings certifi- 
ist be E cates and defence bonds is undoubtedly a remarkable achieve- 
ation @ ment, forming a substantial contribution towards the total that 
alto. | must be found this year for financing the war. But at a luncheon 
com @ given by Lord Moitistone, chairman of the National Savings 
s by Committee, last Tuesday, Sir John Simon admitted that the 
wa (achievement, splendid as it is, was not enough. The voluntary 
- the I system was on its trial, and had to be improved upon ; and he 
chips ( hinted that if the result was not adequate he might have to 
eo Mf fall back on compulsion. In view of this admission it is diffi- 
nt; @ cult to understand Sir Robert Kindersley’s statement that the 
~ campaign had suffered from the Keynes scheme. The sug- 
acy gestion of Mr. Keynes, who is not a Minister, that savings 
ery | should be compulsory, is surely a not more potent influence 
among the subscribing class than the Chancellor’s statement 
t compulsion may have to be applied. The fact surely is 
that whether Mr. Keynes’s scheme is accepted or not it has 
served to give impetus to the movement for drawing in the 
om # savings of small investors ; it has shown that the lendings of 
i @ the rich alone will not suffice, and that the working-classes, 
ol too, must reduce their consumption ; and has helped to win 
eft ® trade union support for the savings campaign. The Trades 
ai- § Union Congress, having received Sir John Simon’s assurance 
fe hat the Means Test would disregard voluntary savings, and 














the Employers’ undertaking that wage advances will not be 
bringing its powerful influence to bear to induce 
its members to lend. If voluntary saving can be made almost 
universal among trade unionists, a great part of Mr. Keynes’ 
purpose could be achieved without compulsion. 





Contributors are reminded that no manuscripts can 
be returned unless an adequately stamped envelope is 
enclosed. 

Readers are reminded of the necessity of ordering 
“The Spectator ’’ regularly, since newsagents can no 
longer be supplied on sale-or-return terms. 
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The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Wednesday was 
indeed a memorable day. It began quietly with a somewhat 
discursive speech by Mr. Herbert Morrison, who, nevertheless, 
contrived to call in question not only the handling of the 
Norwegian expedition, but the whole record and character of 
the Government. Then came Mr. Chamberlain’s dramatic 
intervention. It delighted his more ardent followers, but it was 
none the less a profound tactical error. Many of his hearers felt 
that the issues were too serious to be disposed of by a mere 
appeal to personal and party loyalty. Moreover, it provided 
Mr. Lloyd George with a theme for the most devastating speech 
he has delivered in years. Scarcely less damaging was the 
contribution of Mr. Duff Cooper, who was less truculent in 
manner but far more persuasive than is his wont. The tide 
flowed still more strongly against Ministers when Commander 
Bower addressed the House and was scarcely cheered by several 
of his colleagues in uniform. Even Mr. Churchill, in his most 
combative mood, could not retrieve the situation. All through 
the evening excitement was growing steadily. Earlier in the 
day the critics had not been over-sanguine. Many of them felt 
that the Labour decision to divide the House was a mistake and 
it was freely prophesied that not more than a dozen dissentient 
Conservatives would defy their Whips. But gradually it became 
known that the number would be considerably larger and that 
the division lists would disclose a really formidable revolt. Even 
so, the actual result came as a surprise. No one doubted its 
significance. When the Government, on such an occasion, 
secures less than half its paper majority it suffers a rebuff from 
which it is difficult, if not impossible, to recover. 

* * * . 

A remarkable situation has been created. The Government 
can still depend on a bodyguard of faithful supporters who will 
accept anything from the hands of Mr. Chamberlain. But there 
is scarcely a single one of these who carries the slightest weight 
with the House or who would be likely to sway the votes or 
opinions of other Members. This week there was a more 
striking contrast than ever before between the speeches of the 
dissidents and those of the loyalists. In between these two 
camps lies a large, amorphous body which is clearly unhappy 
about the present state of affairs, but which, apparently, has not 
yet made up its mind that drastic changes are essential. Never- 
theless, it is doubtful how long any Ministry can continue 
when its dependable Parliamentary following is of such poor 
quality. At the present time the Cabinet survives solely because 
it is united. The critics are not prepared to hurl their missiles 
at Mr. Churchill. And in the Norwegian affair it is impossible 
to draw a distinction between the First Lord and his colleagues. 
If it were not for him the survival of the Administration in its 
present form would be almost impossible. It is a peculiar 
irony that the man who was so long kept out should now 
constitute the shield and protector of his companions. 

* * * * 

It is widely felt that the key to the situation is held by the 
Labour leaders. They cannot form a Government by them- 
selves. The question is whether they will join with anyone 
else. It certainly seemed from Mr. Attlee’s speech that they 
were becoming less exclusive, and there were Members in all 
parts of the House who welcomed his peroration when he 
declared that to win the war we wanted different people at 
the helm from those who led us into it. The issue may be 
decided at the Labour Party Conference in a few days’ time. 
On the whole, the expectation appears to be that the extremists 
will be defeated and that Labour participation in some future 
War Government will not be made impossible. It may well 
be that the events of recent weeks and the prospect of some 
fresh act of German aggression will strengthen the hands of 
the Party Executive and enable them to defeat the advocates 
of non-co-operation. Given a free hand to take such action 
as they think fit and to make their own terms, Mr. Attlee and 
his colleagues on the front Opposition bench may be able to 
exercise very considerable influence in determining the character 
and composition of any new Ministry which may emerge from 
the strains and stresses of these anxious days. 
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THE CONDUCT 


HE debate in the House of Commons on Tuesday and 

Wednesday was an inquest in two fields. Its imme- 
diate occasion was what has been called, with undesirable 
exaggeration, the fiasco in Norway, but what concerned 
the House, as it concerns the country, much more deeply 
was the whole conduct of the war by the present Cabinet 
in the last eight months. United as the country 
undoubtedly is in its purpose and its resolution, it would 
be false to pretend that the Government enjoys its full 
confidence, and the speech delivered by the Prime 
Minister on Tuesday was not calculated to improve that 
situation. Mr. Chamberlain had no justification for 
describing reasoned and timely criticism as “ bickering,” 
and when he complains of a failure to appreciate the gravity 
and the imminence of the peril it is necessary to ask who it 
was who assured us that “ peace in our time” had been 
secured at Munich, who it was who just three weeks before 
the seizure of Prague adjured the House of Commons “ not 
to believe every tale that comes to us about the aggressive 
intentions of others,” who it was who on the 4th of last 
month assured a Conservative Conference that Hitler had 
missed the bus and on the 16th told the Free Church 
Council that he was ten times as confident of ultimate 
victory as when the war began. A Prime Minister is in 
a position of leadership, and he can with no good grace 
rebuke the country for following his lead. 

These facts must be recalled partly to rebut what was 
essentially an unfair charge by the Prime Minister, and 
partly as preface to the question, which his own words 
inevitably raise, whether in fact the Prime Minister and 
his War Cabinet colleagues themselves have ever fully 
realised the nature of the struggle that is impending. The 
contrast between the sleepless and menacing energy dis- 
played by the Germans in their criminal campaign of 
acquisition and aggression and the deliberate and debated 
defensive maintained by the Allies in most theatres of war 
is disquieting in its effects on neutrals and ill designed 
to foster confidence at home. The country has given the 
Government unswerving support, but it is feeling, and 
beginning to express, increasing doubt whether a peace- 
Premier necessarily makes the best war-Premier, particu- 
larly when his judgement regarding the enemy we are 
fighting can be shown to have been so frequently at fault ; 
and about more than one of his colleagues in the War 
Cabinet it has quite definitely made up its mind that 
while there may be a right place for them in some 
Ministerial post or other, the right place is not where they 
are. Mr. Chamberlain used language on Tuesday which 
suggested that he would be willing to consider broadening 
the basis of his Cabinet. That would be a considerable 
gain. The argument that some of the best alternative 
Ministers must be kept im reserve against a day when a 
much graver crisis may confront us does not convince. 
The best men are needed, not to save the country when 
the crisis comes, but so to conduct its affairs now that the 
crisis may be averted. If a Cabinet reconstruction is to 
be contemplated, the title of every one of its members, 
except Lord Halifax and Mr. Churchill, to their places 
must be objectively and impartially judged. 

But judgement must be vitiated by no personal or 
political bias. The difficulties confronting the Cabinet must 
be recognised. Its members are cognisant of many facts 


unknown to the public, but cannot, if they would, cite them 
in their own defence. They are at the immense disadvan- 
tage of having to cope with a brutal and unscrupulous foe 
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who achieves his successes less by military Competence an 
skill—though he has given plenty of evidence of thy. 
than by swift and treacherous assaults on Neutrals why 
territories provide needed plunder or a valuable base 
further acts of aggression. Those methods are barre 
us, and always will be, and the Cabinet has to beg h 
reproach of appearing to let Hitler get in first all te 
time. Certain though we may be that the Germans ay 
about to fall on a particular country, we can Concert py 
plans for that country’s defence, because, hoping to thy 
end to escape the assault, it refuses to make contact With 
lest its neutrality be compromised and the aggressor fy 
provided with his excuse. That was true last month ¢ 
Norway. It is true today of Belgium and Holland, y, 
shall, of course, go to the aid of the Low Countries j 
they are attacked, but less effectively than if defence Plans 
could be worked out in common. In the case of Normy 
we could not land troops till our aid was sought, but haviy 
laid minefields to check the iron-ore traffic we might hare 
counted on a swift rejoinder from Germany and bey 
more ready than we apparently were to take immedap 
naval action against some of the ports she seized on th 
west coast. There was no apparent reason why Britig 
warships should have devoted their attention to Nan} 
alone. The fact that Germany’s plans were laid log 
before the minefields were does not affect the question, 
In some quarters, it is true, too strong an indictment by 
been drawn against the Government on Norway. | 
has been constantly exhorted to take risks, and the esseng 
of a risk is that failure is as possible as success. To seni 
troops to Norway was a risk which it was unquestionabh 
right to take, and would have been even if the result hd 
been total failure, which is very far from the case. Wh 
failure there was was due to the fact that Germany in le 
sudden swoop on a friendly neutral had seized every por 
and every aerodrome before Norway appealed for help atd 
(It was after that had happened that the Prime Minis 
promised “full aid” to Norway and told the House ¢ 
Commons that “ this further cruel act of aggression woul 
redound to Germany’s disadvantage and contribute to be 
ultimate defeat °—another quotation with some bearing « 
Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestion on Tuesday that the county 
was taking the war and its dangers too lightly.) In thea 
cumstances it was equally right to order the withdrawd 
But about the circumstances themselves there are may 
questions to be asked. Were general plans prepattl 
months ago, as they obviously should have been, for te 
defence of Norway in case of need? Were detailed pla 
framed for combined operations, by land, sea and a 
on this occasion? If so did they work as intended or bre 
down? Were territorials who had not completed the 
initial training the right troops to despatch as spearhead 
the expeditionary force? Could Namsos and a line fre 
there to the Swedish frontier have been held when poi 
to the south were evacuated? And is the Cabinet resolvtl 
to capture Narvik and move south from there at all cost! 
The question of Trondheim, and the failure to attem 
the capture of the town and harbour from the sea, W 
given still greater urgency by the impressive spe 
delivered by Sir Roger Keyes on Tuesday. In his rept 
the next evening Mr. Churchill disposed of some of t# 
rumours and suspicions that had arisen in that regard 
affirming not only that the Cabinet was unanimous, © 
that they followed the unanimous advice of their 02 
advisers, in vetoing the operation. But the explanation 
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not entirely convincing, in that the reason given was that 
the land operations were making such progress that a naval 
attack, which would have meant risking valuable ships, 
was deemed unnecessary. — But were 12,000 troops, the 
qumber which Mr. Churchill spoke of as being evacuated, 
sufficient to carry the land operation to success? And 
would the capture of the Trondheim aerodrome not have 
had more value than the First Lord suggested? It was 
gmi-officially stated last week in London that the 
possession of one single aerodrome on which our fighters 












LETTER published in Tuesday’s Daily Telegraph 
touches the fringe, or rather more than the fringe, of 



































d. Well q subject of capital importance to which public attention 
Dries f js all too rarely drawn, and on which, therefore, public 
c€ play opinion all too rarely expresses itself. The writer, who 
Normg if was in Oslo just before the German invasion, found that 
having both there and at Stockholm the British Legations were 
ht hae handicapped hopelessly by comparison with the Germans 
d beaf through shortage of staff, and lack of the necessary allow- 
mediae ances to enable the members of such staff as there was to 
On thi compete with the hospitality lavishly practised, and the 
Britissf contacts assiduously cultivated, by their German colleagues. 
Nani Such methods might not have been congenial in any case, 
d log but so far as there was reason to think them serviceable 
In, they would have been adopted, but for the fact that the 
‘nt hy Treasury is congenitally and consistently opposed both to 
y. \ increases of staff and to increases of entertainment allow- 
sen ances to enhance the utility of the staff. In this, as in 
) snl many instances, the interests of the diplomatic service, 
nahi’ ©which are the interests of the country, and the interests of 
It the Treasury, which are on a short view the interests of 
Wh the taxpayer, but in many cases may operate to the grave 
nem detriment of his interests, conflict sharply. 
’ par The question is worth pursuing, for its implications are 
atm far-reaching. There is no ground for any complacent 
nisey™ satisfaction with British diplomatic representation in 
sc Europe—to speak here of that continent only. There are 
youd first-rate British Ambassadors or Ministers in half-a-dozen 
)hef capitals ; to describe the rest as mildly moderate would do 
gam them no serious injustice. So far as that is true it is a 
mim most disturbing truth. Never was there a moment in 
‘Mf British history when it was more imperative that the 
wig diplomatic representatives of Great Britain in the capitals 
une ©of Europe should be surpassed by none of their colleagues 
ati® and rivals in vigilance, in alertness in the acquisition of 
thf information, in the cultivation of cordial relations with 
mm every accessible circle in the country to which they are 
aig accredited. They should travel, they should entertain, 
ed §=they should spread the contacts of their staffs both widely 
i = and wisely, and on the basis of knowledge which they are 
|i diligent to seek, not merely assimilate when it comes to 
mm them unsought, they should keep the Foreign Office fully 
m— apprised by frequent but succinct reports of everything 
ti—@ that it is material for the Foreign Secretary to know about 
w™@ the particular country in question. 
n These, it may be said, are mere commonplaces of a 
ag diplomatist’s duty. They may be, but there is little ques- 
4@ tion that German diplomats are in many capitals serving 
sm the Wilhelmstrasse better than British are serving White- 
“A hall. The Germans, no doubt, overreach themselves. Often 
sg they are intensely disliked, but they impress none the less, 
#§ and achieve the desired effect. They create the im- 





pressions that Germany wants created and they secure 
the information that the directors of Nazi Germany 
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could base themselves might have turned the balance in the 
whole campaign. And was the date fixed for the potential 
joint naval and military attack on Trondheim, April 25th, 
not too late? These, it must be recognised, are technical 
questions on which laymen can pronounce only tentative 
judgements. It was not only right but imperative for 
Parliament to raise such questions, but it is a great pity a 
division was forced. The situation is far too critical for 
anything which can be interpreted as a return to party 
alignments to be tolerable. 
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want secured. They manifest a perpetual activity and 
exert a constant initiative which sometimes defeats its 
own ends, but over a period is calculated to produce better 
results than the more decent and decorous British 
diplomacy. This will not do. The decisions the 
Governments of neutral States may take in these coming 
weeks may affect the whole future of the war, and unless 
diplomacy is a completely superfluous profession the 
decisions of the neutral States must depend to some extent 
on the ability with which British diplomats put their 
case in the capital where they are, and the accuracy and 
discrimination with which they report to the Foreign Office 
the state of public and official opinion in the country to 
whose ruler they are accredited. Only the best men, 
working under the best conditions, can be expected to 
discharge their mission with full success. 

Have we got the best men, working under the best con- 
ditions? The answer to both questions is broadly No. 
There are many reasons for that, but the one most easily 
dealt with is financial. For the lack of a few thousand 
pounds a year, grudged by a Treasury which so often fails 
to distinguish between parsimony and economy, the 
diplomatic service is substantially less efficient than it 
should be. That reveals itself in many ways. At the 
Foreign Office itself there is serious overcrowding. 
Through its contacts with other departments, such as the 
Department of Overseas Trade, the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare, the Ministry of Information, and the abnormal 
pressure of work falling in war-time on such sections as 
that engaged in cyphering and communications, the per- 
sonnel of the Foreign Office has steadily increased and is 
still increasing. Adequate accommodation, such as does 
not exist at present, is needed, and the question of some 
relief for the Permanent Under-Secretary, on whom 
responsibility for the running of the whole office ultimately 
rests, may have to be considered. Sir Alexander Cadogan’s 
complete competence and peculiar fitness for the post he 
occupies are universally recognised, but that is all the more 
reason for guarding against the danger of laying on 
his shoulders a heavier burden than any single man 
can bear. 

The question of representation abroad is in a different 
category. Nothing dogmatic can be said about it except 
that the whole situation ought to be passed under earnest 
and early review. Is there any better man to be found 
than our present representative in this or that particular 
European capital? If there is, does any reason exist why 
a change should not be made? There is, in fact, one com- 
pelling reason which has operated time after time when 
changes have been desirable. A very natural and human 
reluctance is felt to displace a deserving if not conspicuously 
successful public servant who has reached his present 
position by more or less automatic promotion, and who is 
not in ordinary cases pensionable until he attains the 
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The difficulty has been met in the past by 
shifting such a diplomat to a post where no grave issues 
are likely to confront him and he can pursue a placid 
career till pension-age arrives. Unfortunately in the Europe 
of today such posts are no longer to be found. There is no 
single country of which it can be said that it counts for so 
little in the scheme of things that it is of no particular 


age of sixty. 


consequence who represents Great Britain there. It may 
at any moment be of the most vital consequence. That 
particular difficulty can and should be met by Treasury 
concurrence in an arrangement by which the Foreign 
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Secretary could invite any Minister to retire on 
(at something less than the full scale) at fifty-five 
fifty, in favour of a man who in that particular case may 
for various reasons be more suitable. There js fortunateh 
no dearth in the diplomatic service of younger mep fuk 
equal to greater responsibilities than are at present laid . 
them. The appointment of a small committee to Consider 
the organisation of the Foreign Office and the diplomat 
(and consular) service and make recommendations at ap 
early date would be a substantial contribution ty the 
effective prosecution of the war. 


Pension 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE return of Sir Stafford Cripps to this country after a 

world-tour in which he has visited among other countries, 
Russia, China, India, Japan and the United States, is an event 
of some interest, particularly since he has definitely abandoned 
the law for politics, and still moze particularly if rumour is 
right in crediting him with authorship of the letter in Monday’s 
Daily Mail which has started a furore of amateur Cabinet- 
making. The position of the three leading Labour lawyers is 
singular. Sir Stafford himself was expelled from the Labour 
Party at the beginning of last year for his “ Popular Front” 
activities. Mr. D. N. Pritt was expelled from it six weeks ago 
(subject to appeal to the Party conference next week) on account 
of his views on Russia. Sir William Jowitt (who has just been 
opposed to Mr. Pritt in the Daily Worker libel case), after being 
elected to the House of Commons as a Liberal in 1922, sat as a 
Labour Member from 1929 to 1931, then joined the National 
Labour Party, but was not long ago received back into the 
orthodox fold and is nominated as Attorney-General in Sir 
Stafford Cripps’—if it is Sir Stafford’s—ideal Government. 
Politically Sir Stafford has the greatest possibilities of the 
three, and it will be singularly interesting to observe how far 
his attitude has been affected by a world-tour in which he has 
stayed with two or three British Ambassadors, and discussed 
the Indian situation with the Viceroy as well as with the 


Nationalist leaders. 
* * * * 


As for the business, or diversion, of Cabinet-making, it is 
being carried rather unnecessarily far. There are, of course, 
a number of administrative positions which it is important to 
see filled by the best men, but the matter of immediate con- 
cern is the War Cabinet itself. That is a question, or should 
be, of half-a-dozen men at the outside. In the Daily Mail 
letter referred to above the list was: Prime Minister, Lord 
Halifax; Ministers Without Portfolio, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Herbert Morrison, Mr. Eden; Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Major Attlee; Foreign Secretary, Sir 
Archibald Sinclair. All seven, or only the first five, would 
form the War Cabinet. My own list would differ slightly. I 
would have Lord Halifax (who is $9, while Mr. Chamberlain 
is 71) as Prime Minister, with Mr. Churchill as Leader of the 
House of Commons. Two of the other three places (if five 
is to be the total) I would give to Mr. Herbert Morrison and Sir 
Archibald Sinclair. For the fifth I should consider carefully 
the claims of Mr. Eden, Mr. Amery and Mr. S. M. Bruce—who 
knows more than most of the others about economics. 

* * * * 


In awarding only moderate damages against the Daily 
Worker for libels on Sir Walter Citrine and other Labour 
leaders, Mr. Justice Stable explained on Monday that he took 
that course because he did not want the damages to have the 
effect of putting the paper out of action; he did not want to 
shut out from the public Press the views of anyone, no matter 
how profoundly he might disagree with them himself; he did 
not want to prevent workers from reading in a newspaper the 
views which they held, or from being in a position to con- 
tribute their views to it. This is a striking and welcome asser- 
tion of liberal principles from the Bench, but the learned Judge 
would no doubt agree that some limits must be set to the mis- 





use of freedom, and he might agree further that they hyy, 
been very nearly reached in this case. It was (according jy 
the Judge’s summing-up) established in evidence that the Cop. 
munist Party of Great Britain, of which the Daily Worker js 
the organ, had to obey the directions of the headquarters jy 
Moscow; he said that the libels were inspired from abroad al 
were unscrupulous in their methods; and he comment; 
pointedly on the fact that the defendant, Mr. E. R. Pountne, 
proprietor of the Daily Worker, had refrained from going iny 
the witness-box, where he could be cross-examined. How {x 
a paper “ inspired from abroad ” should have licence to suppor 
a foreign government and attack its own in war-time is a ques. 
tion over which the straitest Gladstonian Liberal might boggk 
- * * * 

A naval officer just back from Norway tells a story that throys 
an interesting sidelight on the speed of modern communications 
At §.30 p.m. one afternoon a Norwegian saw a submarix 
steaming up the coast. He ski-¢d to the telephone and rang up 
the police in the nearest town. A British Intelligence Office 
informed at 6.55 p.m., gave the information to the signal office 
It was coded and wirelessed to the War Office. There the me 
sage was de-coded and telephoned across to the Admiraly 
Coded again, it was wirelessed to a cruiser in a Norwegian fjord 
de-coded and signalled by helio-lamp to an aajacent ant- 
submarine trawler, where it was reccived at 9.52 p.m. Short 
after midnight the submarine was located, attacked and probably 
sunk. 

* * * 7 

The latest set of unemployment figures has produced, as ever 
set does produce, the explanation that in reality the situations 
much better than appeers, because the figures include a numbs 
of people who have only been out of a job for a short time ani 
will soon be in one again. No doubt. But does not the tow 
of the employed include a number of people who are in a joba 
the moment but will soon be out of one? In a time of general 
improving employment the former category may be the large 
of the two, but even so some account must be taken of tk 
temporarily ins as well as of the temporarily outs. 

* * . + 

By a lamentable oversight, for which I have done figuratir 
penance, a Latin quotation appeared in this column last week ® 
a flagrantly incorrect form. It should have read 

Clarum et venerabile nomen 
Gentibus, et multum nostrae quod proderat urbi. 
* * * * 

The Editor of the Daily Sketch, defending (in a letter to Tie 
Times) the publication by his paper of a statement that Capitan 
Peter Fleming had been killed in Norway, writes: 

“The definite statement that Captain Fleming had bet 
killed appeared only in one limited edition of the Daily Sketch 
Immediately we learned that there was any doubt about tk 
news, we gave the heading ‘ Captain Fleming Reported Kile 
in Norway.. We must give our readers credit for som 
intelligence. Such a heading would not cause the most set 
sitive of Captain Fleming’s relatives more than a momenta] 
apprehension.” 


Of course not. They would think it rather fun. 


JANUS. 
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HE public post-mortem upon the evacuation of the Allied 
troops from southern Norway, inevitable and necessary 
4s it was, tends to add widespread loss of morale at home to 
lee of prestige abroad. Grave as is the latter, it is not com- 
rarable in its seriousness with the former, and it is therefore 
: to place this set-back in its proper perspective. Part 
the story has already been given in these articles. Indeed, 
he main causes of our lack of success have been plainly pointed 
wt, The story can now be supplemented from official admis- 
os and inferences drawn from the details of the events. 





































ld 
Aw The decision to withdraw the forces which had been landed 
C goth and south of Trondheim was apparently taken at the 
‘ann meeting of the Supreme Council on April 27th. This we can 
ers ig A BOW see Was implicit in the communiqué issued immediately 
d al afterwards. At the meeting held five days before there was no 
nentaj fq hint of such a decision. What had happened in the days that 
nine, fy Mediate vened? The debate in the House of Commons 
g inn fy PHS to have dealt rather with the general than with the 
we fe specific motives, and in so doing has left a suspicion that the 
on. i operations were not completely thought out beforehand. It 
a is, perhaps, impossible at this moment to say how far that sus- 
peg picion is well founded. But this at least may be said: it is 
Bt ill not clear why the land operations were not synchronised 
brow witha direct attack on the fjord. Admiral Keyes insists that 
tion such an operation was feasible, and his is a judgement not 
rine Hy ghtly to be set aside. It is true that Trondheim, though not 
wy eB Valuable a naval base as Narvik, has an almost perfectly pro- 
* tected fjord But when we remember the gallant and effective 
on attack on Zeebrugge it is difficult to think that a vigorous and 
= versatile blow against the defences would not have been suc- 
rain cessful. If it had, many of the difficulties from which the troops 
‘or, My ‘Sullered would have disappeared. If the German vessels in 
ani. (the harbour had been destroyed, the larger of the two forces 
oth in the neighbourhood could have pressed into the town with 
abr A Mpunity 
It is possible that the real determinant of the withdrawal was 
the fact that the covering troops were at once drawn into the 
ver Lillehammer. If they could have held the Germans 
ni intervention might not seriously have disarranged 






sd plan. But that proved impossible. The demolitions 
which should have imposed a check on the advance in both 
valleys had not been carried out with sufficient thoroughness. 
























Already the resistance in the Osterdal had given way to such 
an extent that motorised troops were crossing the mountains 
¢ towards Ulsberg and Opdal. These detachments threatened 
th #20 only to cut communications with Trondheim and Dombaas, 
but also to effect a junction with the garrison in the city. On 
the 26th, the small British force in the Gudbrandsdal was fall- 
inf «ig back from Kvam after inflicting heavy losses on a superior 
i,q German detachment, armed with light artillery and tanks. That 
appears to have been the deciding factor in the minds of the 
Supreme Council ; and when I wrote last week it was evident 
that every military consideration counselled withdrawal. The 
covering troops were not meant to be involved in immediaie 
7 battle 100 miles from their base. It was, of course, inevitable 
that on the urgent appeal for help they should give it, just as 
it was inevitable we should make an attempt to invade southern 
Norway, and that we should intervene in so poorly equipped 
<] é' , 
1 - fashion. It is not accident that has placed the chief ports 
‘ Where they are. It is mot merely an excuse that aerodromes 
ji cannot be constructed in a moment and on any sort of ground. 
, It is the bleak fact that heavy equipment requires heavy 
ff Machinery to disembark it. Everyone knew the serious handi- 
; caps and risks that faced the Allied troops. What was in doubt 





with the utmost decision and the 


was whether it was possible 
them ; and it seems that fortune 


greatest speed to overcome 
deserted us. 
While it would be folly 







to deny that we have suffered a 
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set-back, it is absurd to regard it as more than local and inci- 
dental. The forces engaged did not amount to much more 
than a division, and, through adverse causes, they were mainly 
used as first-aid instead of the advance guard to those opera- 
tions by which, at the urgent appeal of the Norwegian Staff, 
the Allies hoped to take Trondheim. It appears to be the fact 
that the Allies did not like the role as a purely military opera- 
tion ; but frequently in war other considerations sway the scale, 
and, then, only with the most exceptional care can immediate 
profit be drawn from them. 

But in this case it is a counsel of reason to contrast what 
we have lost with the cost to Germany of what she has gained. 
What was the enemy plan? It was doubtless to occupy the 
western ports of Norway as bases for sea and air attack against 
Britain. The most perfect naval base on the western coast, 
Narvik, is, however, in our hands. With it goes all the winter 
supply of iron ore from Sweden. A considerable amount has 
already been lost, and even in the summer there is no obvious 
way of taking to Germany more than a small proportion of the 
vast quantities she needs. That means, in plain words, that 
the enemy has paid a great price for only part of what he 
hoped to secure without cost. It is not, however, the whole of 
the price. The Norwegian coast is not of itself immune from 
misuse, as the Allies have had reason to know. It is a long and 
immensely serrated coast, where submarines can find almost 
innumerable secret bases. Germany will have the task of 
protecting it, and no small force will be required for the 
purpose. It is for this reason that in the German designs 
there figured the possession of such a fleet as could, at its 
selected moment, give battle to the Allied squadrons without 
being foredoomed to complete defeat. Whatever may have 
been the chances of that plan before the beginning of the 
Norwegian campaign, there can hardly be a vestige of it now. 
Between one-third and a-half of the German fleet is at the 
bottom of the sea. 

But there are still other items that must figure in the debit 
side of the account. Germany has lost in connexion with 
these operations some 300,000 tons of her shipping. If the 
rest of the plan had gone according to schedule this would 
not have been of the first importance. But, as we have seen, it 
has foundered. Even this is not all. The great majority of 
the mercantile fleets of Norway and Denmark are scattered 
about the world, and the Allies have now the effective control 
of them. They are among the most modern of all shipping 
fleets. Norway has over four million tons and Denmark over 
a million. Are these slight advantages? If Germany had been 
planning to write off the effects of her blockade she could 
hardly have done it more handsomely. 

We have lost some gallant men in Norway. It was thanks 
to their fine discipline and high courage that the evacuation 
was carried out without loss. Nothing could speak more 
highly than that, for evacuation under pressure is impossible 
without heavy casualties ; but these young troops had impressed 
upon the Germans so wholesome a respect for their striking 
power that they were allowed to slip away in perfect order. 
But we must not forget that the Germans suffered heavy losses 
in these operations, and many, probably thousands, perished 
before they even saw Norway. The transports represent a loss 
that the German Staff has not yet dared to announce. The 
troops selected for this Norwegian expedition were picked men, 
and though the German army has a vast supply of trained 
troops, this loss cannot be disregarded. As in the case of 
Poland, the losses in the actual fighting must have fallen heavily 
on the junior officers, of which the army has no indefinite 
number. The number of casualties compared with those of 
the Allies must, relatively and absolutely, be very much greater. 

Yet Germany contrives to impress neutrals with her might. 
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Reason is always at a premium, or we should have little cause 
to fear either their or our over-estimating the German success. 
The facts given wiil bear critical examination ; but even if they 
were doubtful there is one fact which should convince everyone 
that Germany herself does not take too exaggerated a view of 
her position. How otherwise can one explain her immense 
efforts to drag Spain and Italy into the war? For a Power 
flushed with victory such an action is inexplicable. The fact 
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speaks for itself ; but it is possible that, taken with this 
episode, it has another lesson. It was said at the besoin: 
that the operations in Norway might be designed as a diversigg 
That has become clearer recently, and it is impossible to 
where the blow may fall. At least we may infer from this 
the Norwegian theatre is not where the decision will take place: 
and before the new blow falls we shall be well advised 5 
impose some proportion upon our thoughts of Norway, 





OF GERMANY 


STRASSER 


[Herr Otto Strasser joined the National Socialist Party in 1925 and left it in 1930, because he became convinced that Hitler 
in reality cared much less about a new social order than about getting big business and the Junkers to finance his ambitions 
His brother, Gregor Strasser, was murdered in the “ blood-bath” of Fune 30th, 1934.] 


HE point of view which my friends and I have consistently 

sustained, the view in particular that the internal situation 
of the Reich would not allow Hitler to stand still, that it would 
compel him to seek for swift decisions, is fully confirmed by 
the Nazi aggression against Denmark and Norway. Nothing 
in the military sphere had required Hitler to abandon the 
Siegfried Line and expose himself to the thunderous blows of 
the Western Powers’ navies and air forces. In the political 
sphere he might have remained well content with the attitude 
of the neutrals, particularly of the Scandinavian countries. On 
the economic plane there were many signs to indicate that he 
would be able to consolidate his position in the south-east, and 
above all to organise effectively the supplies promised him by 
his Soviet ally. In the financial field—and partly, too, in that 
of propaganda—time was undoubtedly working for him, seeing 
that the democratic Powers have still many risks to run, whereas 
Hitler and his clique are desperadoes for whom there exists a 
single alternative, victory or death. Yet, in spite of all that, 
Hitler has been obliged to take the offensive, under the com- 
pulsion partly of his own temperament and partly of the internal 
situation of the Reich. ° 

For the whole of the pre-war period Germany’s internal situa- 
tion appeared to observers as a kind of undecipherable hiero- 
glyphic. That is to be explained primarily by the fact that the 
German circles from which observers derived their information 
had not the smallest idea of the true meaning of the events 
which were then unfolding in Germany. It is sufficient to 
scan the papers issued from the publishing houses of Mosse and 
Ulistein about that time, and the memoirs published by leading 
personalities of the Weimar Republic—I need only mention 
here the books of Friedrich Stampfer, Theodor Wolff and Otto 
Braun—to realise how completely incapable these observers 
were of grasping the deeper causes of the internal evolution of 
their country. 

It is a curious fact that the same phenomenon may be 
observed at the present moment, but the opposite way round: 
both Germans and foreigners who then refused resolutely to 
believe in the accession of Hitler refuse equally today to believe 
in his fall. They appear determined to make up now for their 
under-estimation of that date by an over-estimation of the 
present situation, without realising that you do not succeed 
in attaining the desired goal by substituting an arm of too 
long range for an arm of too short. The reason for these errors 
of judgement is the same in either case. The observers did 
not recognise then, and do not recognise today, that a revolution 
is in progress in Germany, and that Hitler and Hitlerism are 
simply the externalisation of one of the phases of this revolu- 
tion. As long as the tides of this revolution were rising, Hitler 
and Hitlerism rose too. But they are condemned to disappear 
as soon as the ebb sets in. They will be swept away by that 
same elemental force which has carried them to the heights 
of power, by the German revolution. 

But what precisely is this German revolution? Without any 
attempt to present a detailed analysis of it within the restricted 
limits of this article, one might perhaps define its main lines 
in this way: it is the creation of a new order in the economic, 


social and cultural spheres. From the beginning of our centuy 
a crisis had begun to undermine the old order, a crisis which 
we are pleased to describe as transient, whose gravity wa 
revealed above all by the void which it produced in the Germ 
soul and most particularly in the spirit of youth. For 99 pe 
cent. of the men of this period (I mean by that Germany 
between 1919 and 1939, but similar phenomena were to hy 
noticed in other European countries equally) life appeared 
devoid of all meaning. That was the underlying cause of this 
crisis, that it was which determined the resolve to create a ney 
order. 

Unhappily for Europe, in the midst of this fermentation of 
feeling, of ideas and of desires, there broke out the Russian 
Bolshevist Revolution, which exerted a powerful influence upon 
the European spirit, which was already feeling the effects of 
the crisis. It was Prussia above all, with which Russia was 
associated, geographically, historically and even in racial affini- 
ties, which became the vehicle of Bolshevist ideas, ideas which 
adapted themselves to circumstances with such elasticity that 
almost immediately after his “ crisis-book,” The Decline of 
the West, Oswald Spengler was able to publish his construc 
tive work Prussianism and Socialism. It is against this 
penetration of foreign elements into the German revolution 
under the aegis of Bolshevism that we pursue the struggle, in 
association with Moeller van den Bruck, whose motto was “ We 
were Germani, we are Germans, we shall become Europeans.” 
And naturally enough he emphasised in this struggle on the one 
hand the Hitler-Stalin coalition and on the other our collabora- 
tion with the democratic Powers of the West. 

In the light of this it appeared clear that the evolution of 
the German revolution might take from the beginning two 
possible forms: the Prusso-Bolshevist-anti-European, whos 
most representative exponents were Oswald Spengler and Ernst 
Jiinger, and the National-Socialist-Western, whose chief 
authorised spokesmen were Rembrand-Deutschen and Moeller 
van den Bruck. Hitler himself belonged to neither of these 
schools. He adopted the language of Moellen van den Bruck, 
but he acted on the principles of Spengler, whose limitless 
imperialism found a new and favourable justification in 
racialism. Hitler thus became the instrument of the old reac- 
tionary forces and idealism of Prussia, which more and more 
determined the direction of Nazi policy, just as at an earlier 
date they may have operated in the background on the policy 
of Republican Germany. 

None the less, the German revolution was not dead. Hitler 
had repeatedly to make his choice between that and reaction, 
casting the die for the last time on June 30th, 1934, the date 
on which he took position in opposition to the new order, 4 
decision which meant for him simply “ the flight into war.” It 
was out of fear of the German revolution that Hitler and the 
old Prussian forces of which he is the instrument sought their 
safety in war. It is out of fear of this revolution that they 
find themselves compelled to strive for military success at all 
costs, without realising that it is precisely by that policy that 
they bring the triumph of the revolution nearer. 

What will the “triumph of the German revolution ” mean? 
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gill effect, first of all, the end of the war and reparation for 
coins perpetrated by Hitler, but it will mean too the new 
r, the creation of the new equilibrium between the rights 
of the individual and those of the community, no less on the 
ynomic plane than on the social, in the national order as much 
. in the international. The principles of co-operation and 
federation will determine the new powers of the national order 
and of the State, and restoration of faith in God will restore to 
man in this mechanical age the moral values which he seemed 


to have lost for ever. 
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I am conscious that these objectives may seem too vague 
and too abstract, but they are to be only a prelude, a prelude 
of the Germany of tomorrow, which remains alive under the 
icelayer of the Hitlerite Dictatorship and will soon emerge 
the moment the ice-layer is broken. The right of the nations 
of Europe to dispose of themselves, the renaissance of the West, 
these are the great aims for which the Germany of tomorrow 
has been struggling for long years, in isolation at first, then side 
by side with the democratic Powers, against the dark forces of 
Russian and Prussian Bolshevism. 


MAY I0, 1940 





IS HITLER AMERICA’S BUSINESS? 


By JOHN PERRY WOOD 


[The following article, headed “ Is Fustice * None of Our Business’ ?” appeared in a recent issue of the “ Los 
Angeles Times,” and is an instructive indication of the views of a section of American opinion in the Far West. 





Hitler 
tions, 
century 
Which 
y Wa 
reTmay OLLOWING the occupation of Denmark by Germany and 
a Germany's attack upon Norway, the Associated Press 
to be under a Washington date-line reported various United States 
rej Senators as appealing to the United States 46 to take the develop- 
ia ment calmly.” One Senator says, - This is the time for calm 
a ney contemplation.” Another says, “ This affair is none of our 
business.” 
ion of |s it possible that these gentlemen express the sentiments of 
ussian | the people of the United States? Surely, it cannot be true that, 
upon § (0 the people of a land dedicated to the proposition that all men 
sts of | are entitled to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, this 
was latest move of Hitler “is none of our business.” 
iffini- fF Whatever the worthy Senators may say or think, “ justice is 
which F the first concern of mankind.” This statement is attributed 
that F originally to Aristotle. It is as true today as it was when he 
@ Of F lived. If men and women within the nations are to have the 
tue | opportunity to live and earn the means of livelihood, justice 
this } cannot be limited to individuals within the nations. There must 
ition | he justice between the nations. Aggregates of individuals con- 
¢, in § stituting separate States can no more be permitted to have their 
‘We § selfish way upon other aggregates of people, by force, 
ms.” I than may one individual upon another. When they attempt to 
one § do so, it is the concern of all of the family of nations. The 
Ora § United States, the most powerful nation in the world, cannot 
sit by and say that the shocking attacks on Finland and 
1 of F Denmark and Norway are “ none of our business.” 
(0B One Senator is quoted as saying, “There never has been 
0s H such a threat to the security of the world in modern time 
v as Hitler constitutes. There is a mad dog loose in the world 
and anybody may be bitten.” In the same column the words 
“t Hof another Senator are used. He says he does not think 
«* I “German methods constitute any new threat to the United 
~ States.” Is it possible that men vested with the responsibility 
© Ft that is upon Senators of the United States can be so blind as not 
b. to see the handwriting upon the wall? 
ore Russia has taken Finland, Germany has seized Denmark and 
ier | 8 taking possession of Norway. The next will be Sweden, then 
cy Rumania. This is undoubtedly the plan of the Russian-German 
alliance. With the dairy and agricultural products of Denmark, 
ler @ Sweden and Poland, with the iron of Sweden and Norway and 
n, § the wheat and oil of Rumania, all under German control, what 
te | Will become of the efficacy of the economic front of the Allies? 


It will be a long time before Germany can be starved out of its 
It § Urse of ruthless aggrandisement. How and when can the 
ye § Allies win the war? Can any thinking person believe that 
Germany will hesitate to take Holland? How can that little 


itt 
y Maton successfully resist? How can the Allies bring her 
1 § 2dequate aid in time? Holland cannot maintain her 


“neutrality” and permit British and French troops upon her 
soil in advance of the German attack. From Holland, the 
> — German air fleets can easily reach London and the other 
important centres of England. If the Allies are defeated and 
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The writer is a leading lawyer in Los Angeles, having been formerly City Attorney at Pasadena and a fudge 
of the Superior Court of Los Angeles County] 


their fleets, air-power and resources are taken over by Germany, 
who will be next? 


Following an article of mine, recently published in the Los 
Angeles Times, I had a letter from a German who for years 
was a teacher in German gymnasia. He says that he knows 
what is “taught to the rising youth of Germany.” He says he 
knows the German aspirations ; that they are, in fact, illimit- 
able ; that they plan “ Weltmacht,” which means “ world 
might.” He says that the victory of Germany means the 
seizing of the greater part of the British and French fleets ; that 
the wily Hun will find means of ruling out the scuttling of 
these fleets ; that the peace terms planned include the surrender 
to Germany of all of the British and French West Indies ; the 
surrender of the British and French possessions in the Pacific, 
including Singapore ; that the German plans then contemplate 
entry into South America. 


Would America then abandon the Monroe Doctrine or stick 
to it and fight the totalitarian Powers in South America? What 
necessity for the development of military power in the United 
States does this imply? Very significantly, upon the same day 
that the Senators spoke to the Press, Gen. George C. Marshall, 
United States Army Chief of Staff, called upon the United 
States at once to equip a force of 1,000,000 men looking to 
the defence of the United States. He says that this necessity 
must take precedence over everything else. 

Thus, we have the appalling picture of a victorious Germany 
with outposts close to the shores of the Americas and with the 
purpose ultimately to bring them under her might. We have 
also the picture of a politically minded Senate, blind to the 
terrible possibilities to ourselves of German and Russian victory 
over the Allies, and saying all this is “ none of our business.” 


Probably the people of the United States generally are 
opposed to the sending of expeditionary forces abroad. How- 
ever, there is much that we might have done and still can do 
without the sending of a single American soldier abroad. Con- 
gress could at least repeal the present unneutral Neutrality 
Act. It could repeal the Johnson Act, which prohibits the sale, 
without payment in cash, of anything to England and France 
or any other nation which is supposed to owe us money. Inci- 
dentally, in consequence, England and France are forced to 
restrict almost solely to arms their cash purchases in the United 
States and are obliged in the main to procure from other nations 
their foodstuffs and other commodities. Everyone knows the 
consequences of this to American business, particularly to the 
American farmer. If these Acts were repealed, credit could be 
extended to England and France and they could buy from us 
freely whatever they need. Our resources for the manufacture 
of aeroplanes and other arms would be open to them to an extent 
that they are not now. The financial resources of the Allies 
are not without limit. If Britain and France furnish their 
men for the battlefields, we, at least, can supply them credit 
to purchase what they need. The Allies are fighting our battle. 
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Yet, in the face of all these facts, Senators say that what 
Germany does to other neutrals in Europe, however repugnant 
to every sense of decency, is “ none of our business.” All will 
remember that various of the Senators even called for the im- 
peaching of the United States Minister to Canada because he 
spoke up in a meeting and said that the Allies were fighting our 
cause. Is it treason even to breathe the cause of justice in the 
United States? Have we become so craven that justice and 
right mean nothing to us? If so, the consequences will be on 
our own heads and those consequences will be heavy indeed. 


DANGEROUS ILLUSIONS : 


By RANJEE 


DEAR GANDHIJI,— 


Your politics are not only derived from religion, but are, 
in essence, at one with it. No doubt about this. Religious 
preoccupations dominate all your activity and envelop it in a 
cloud of incense born of your very prayers. You see the hand 
of Providence in the tiniest grain of sand, a3 in the flaming 
ramparts of the world. Your motto obviously is “ All things as 
for God.” 

But if your politics are inseparable from your religion, they 
are, unfortunately, not entirely determined by the distinction 
that most of us humble folk make between primary and 
secondary causes. They guard their sacred character, but they 
do not consider the happenings of human history on the plane 
on which they actually take place, which is that of nature. What 
I mean to say is that there is a gulf, a scission, in your mind 
between the Ought and the Is. You never attain the human- 
divine level where the ideal and the real meet and melt and 
broaden out into a co-related, whole existence. 


God, no doubt, is the motor force of the universe ; but—and 
this is important—each creature is moved according to its 
nature. You yourself, for example, if you wish to utilise a 
horse which you see in a field, what will you do? You will 
mount it or lead it by the bridle, and the animal will obey you 
according to its nature, even if it has all the necessary force 
to resist you or knock you down. Now, if you wish to make 
friends with that little boy in the garden, you will either call 
him or, if you don’t know him, show him a chocolate, and the 
child will come to you, according to its nature. Finally, if you 
are desirous of tasting a mango, and see just the one you fancy 
in a tree, you will pluck it, and the mango will fall, according to 
its nature. In all this you see a natural manifestation of the 
action of God on His creatures. He moves the sun and the 
stars, everything that exists, but each according to its nature; 
and man having been endowed with a free will, is moved freely. 
This is an eternal law, and we all must believe it. 

It is, then, according to their earthly nature that we must 
evaluate, command and foresee the things of the earth. Man, 
too, must be aided, combated, vanquished according to the 
nature of man. In other words, politics should be guided by 
Empiricism. A real statesman should be perpetually sensible 
to the variety and mobility of world events. To remain locked 
up in a certain idea or ideology, as in a coffin, is te court 
disaster. All generalised ideas are false. Meaning and value, 
as Patanjali said, can only attach to the concrete and the 
particular. 

These reflections, neither very original nor very profound, 
have been provoked by meditation over your persistent attach- 
ment to some vague and vast doctrines. You are certain that 
passive resistance, non-co-operation and civil disobedience—to 
mention but a few of your cherished ideas—will achieve the 
independence of India. Here, permit me to tell you, you make 
a huge mistake. Why? Because you completely ignore the 
particular nature of Indians as well as of the British. This 
double error is at the bottom of all your déboires. 


There’s the rub. 
Take, 


You have read Tolstoy, but not Cicero. 
If you had, you would understand the British better. 
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No nation can turn its back upon what is going on in the wo 
and say that with the inhuman injustices visited by ail 
and Russia upon others it has no concern, unless it js Wille 
to stand idly by and see the world thrown to the dogs, If th 
world is torn to bits, how can democracy continue to exis) ; 
No nation may assert that it has no concern with justice - 
rationally hope to have justice for itself. Yet our represent 
tives in Congress refuse to permit the use even of the economic 
power of the United States, peacefully, to oppose the type ¢ 
injustice that Germany now exemplifies. ‘ 





G. SHAHANI 

for example, De Offictis. If you will take the trouble to ope, 
that little book, you will find in black and white some of the 
duties of the man of culture, of the man with social Tespong. 
bilities, of the soldier, the statesman, and ruler. This view yoy 
practically ignore. The British live by it. In a word, whi 
you talk only of pity, they think in terms of justice. They 
admire not weakness, but the strong and unselfish administrate. 
the governor who faces unpopularity to prevent corruption, the 
judge who does strict justice sans peur et sans reproche. Yqy 
do not understand this point of view. No wonder your theorig 
are so ineffectual! You can’t blame the British for this failure 
The fault, dear Gandhiji, is yours. 

It would look as though you would have all men end up x 
saints. Is this possible or even desirable? The Bhagavad-Gita 
makes no such mistake. You will recali that it has a double 
ethic: one for the saint, another for the man of the world. This 
is as it should be; for life is not a uniform scheme. “ One law 
for the ox and the lion,” as Blake said, “is oppression.” Be. 
cause you are, temperamentally, a mild man, does this mean 
that all people are like you? No, neither in India nor in 
Britain. The fact is, no organism, however rudimentary, likes to 
be trampled upon. The ego has a certain inborn pride. Ty 
reduce it to zero, as you would have us do, is an unlikely sub- 
limation of the process of living. Anyway, your past exper- 
ence has shown you that soul-force, when practised on a large 
scale, quickly degenerates into violence and bloodshed. You 
former campaign, which was to culminate in mass civil dis- 
obedience, was, as you yourself admitted with a penitent heart, 
a fearful fiasco. This reminds me that passive resistance isa 
disreputable verbal quibble: resistance is resistance. call it by 
any fine name you will. That it is impracticable is certain. It 
will not move the British, and it will not work with Indian 
Why, then, think of it again? Has past experience no lessons 


for you? Or have we Indians suddenly become a race 
saints, and the British confirmed Tolstoyans? I cannot 
believe it. 

You nourish, I fear, dangerous illusions ; and the worst a 


these is civil disobedience as an instrument for achieving inde- 


pendence. Now what is civil disobedience? A new form of 
barbarism. All professions suspended. All activities reduced 


to disorder. All efforts directed to one end—the destruction 
of all normal life. The family divided. The future blank 
Studies interrupted. A sterilisation of the intelligence except 
one direction—the pursuit of chaos. In the village everything 
upset. The peasant child infected with subversive ideas. He 
can never again have a peaceful existence, for the wine of maé 
ness has entered into his blood. The crops will depend m 
the hazards of political bargaining. Men, women and childrea, 
disturbed in their beneficent or simply useful occupations. wil 
know henceforth nothing but hatred, punishment, deception 
and bitterness. In brief, pain and sorrow for all. You do net 
wish India to participate in this war, but you are working fe 
a revolution. This is to prefer a calamity to a catastrophe! 


Reflect, please, before you act. It is a fearful responsibility 
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You will not harm the 
good.— Yours most 


to let loose Caliban on the Indian soil. 
British, but you may ruin India for 


sincerely, RANjJEE G. SHAHANI. 
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IS Willing 
Tf the 
exist? ESPITE the enormous advance of mechanisation, both in 
StICE ang Disc preparations for war and the actual waging of it, and 
Present. xo of the advantages conferred by superior machines and 
©conomi: mechanical equipment of all sorts, the ultimate factor, in this 
F ‘ype off. in every other war in history, remains the human factor. 


The physical and spiritual health of the users and makers of 
the machines will, in the last resort, determine the result, and 
this must necessarily be, to a very appreciable extent, 
onditioned by the health—in every sense of the word— 
of their families and friends, of the nation to which they all 
belong. 

From this standpoint, and as compared with the last war, we 
starting with some solid general and particular advantages. 





10 One re 
le of - Taken as a whole, as all comparative figures show, in general 
respong. f health and stature the present generation, both in the 
“iew yoy | twenties and below, both boys and girls, is relatively bigger, 
d, while | heavier, and more physically fit than was the case in 1914. 
They § Since 1918 there has been a steady decline in infant mortality, 
istrator | and in many of the so-called “killing” diseases of youth, 
ion, the | particularly pulmonary tuberculosis. 
e. Yous Improvements in our knowledge of sanitation, of the spread 
theorie; f of the commoner bacterial infections, of the prophylaxis, by 
failure § jnoculation and other methods, of such former devastators of 
armies as enteric fever, have abolished or reduced to minimal 
1 up a] proportions many of the diseases which used to be re- 
2d-Giig§ sponsible for tens of thousands of military and civilian 
double casualties in warfare. The recent discovery and development 
This and improvement of the remarkable sulphanimide group of 
ne law drugs have given us a weapon against many forms of bacterial 
» Bef infecion—middle ear disease, pneumonia, certain venereal 
mean diseases, cerebro-spinal or spotted fever—that should save 
nor jn thousands of lives which would otherwise have been lost. The 
ikes to great advance, since the last war, in our knowledge of vitamins 
Tym and of the deficiency diseases and loss of resisting-power 
y sub. due to easily remedied errors in diet should prove of inestim- 
xperi-f able value in maintaining the health, even with short commons, 
large of the whole body of the nation. The similar advance in our 
Your 
dis- 
heart 
> isa 
it by By MARK 
, Tr 
san Ww all sat round the billiard-room in the Officers’ Mess, 
ee with the billiard table shrouded in white in our midst, 
" : while the Major, a Falstaff in all things but courage, lectured 
ia us on conditions in France. With fingers tucked into breeches 





pockets and black, shaggy eyebrows jumping eloquently up and 
down, he told of trench warfare in the snow, of sentries in 
sheepskin coats with dogs trained to listen, of patrols armed 
with daggers and clubs, of the msking of brushwood hurdles 
for revetting and of “ A” frames and duckboards and drainage 
trenches and latrines, of Balaclava helmets and leather jerkins. 
In fact of all the stock-in-trade men pinned to the ground have 
used in every century of trench (and French) warfare. The 
soldiers of Henry V and Marlborough and Wellington would 
have appreciated the situation as adequately as the soldiers of 
Haig and Gort sitting in that billiard-room in 1940. For 
Flanders mud must have found its way into English manors 
and English inns for the last five hundred years, and in every 
generation steel helmets home from the wars have hung on 
cottage doors to be the playthings of children, while the jerkin 
of Shakespearean comedy is still en issue to the troops. The 
spirit of the French wars, mudstained and dogged, is bred in us. 
The England that Shakespeare set in the hearts of his 
soldiers was not the newly discovered empire in the New World, 
under development even then, but the elfin woodlands of 










Warwickshire and Dover’s white cliffs and the swift tides that 
ring us round ; enamelled flowers of spring, great knotted oaks, 
the wild deer and the village pub. A list of the things he him- 
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WAR-TIME 


By OUR MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 


knowledge of the storage of blood and the technique of blood 
transfusion should mean the saving of many severer casualties 
that, in the last and earlier wars, would probably have been 
lost. 

Nevertheless, it is of the utmost importance that the medical 
personnel and specialised medical services shall be so assigned 
and distributed as to make the best use of the lessons learned 
during the last war. There was, for example, during the last 
war years, an extremely steep rise in the incidence of pul- 
monary tuberculosis—a disease that flourishes in conditions of 
lowered vitality due to improper food, overcrowding and over- 
fatigue, probably by the re-activation of some existing but 
latent focus of previous infection that, in normal circumstances, 
would have caused no trouble ; but one that may also, prob- 
ably, in certain conditions be spread by unsuspected “ open ” 
cases. 

Neither the tuberculosis services nor the services—already 
used by many larger firms—of industriel medical officers should 
be depleted if this can possibly be avoided. In war-time, more 
than ever, such services may be of the most vital value to the 
nation’s well-being, both in its homes, which are the homes of 
its soldiers and sailors, and in its workshops. Another blot on 
the British medical landscape should not be allowed to remain, 
namely our culpably dilatory application of immunisation 
against diphtheria. In parts of Canada and the United States 
there are large cities from which diphtheria has, for some years, 
been almost totally eliminated. Year by year, in this country, 
there are still some thousands of wholly unnecessary and quite 
easily, cheaply, and safely preventable deaths amongst children 
under 15. There is no reason why universal immunisation of 
young children should not be adopted in this country. Indeed, 
the war is an additional—or should be an additional—reminder 
of the value of saving every possible young life ; and it has 
not created conditions that need prevent the general adoption 
of this quick and simple measure. Actually the facilities are 
already there, in most places, for those who will take advantage 
of them. 


A SOLDIER’S ENGLAND 


INGRAM 


self loved, indeed, would include all lovely works of Nature 
and not a few of man. But no one will find on it love of 
power, whether power produced by money or power produced 
by armaments, both of which are today synonymous and go 
to make up a nation’s prestige. 

It was of what Bridges calls “the landscape lure of rural 
England ” I was thinking as I listened to the Major, and I was 
glad that for me the war would be an earthy war with the 
chance of hand-to-hand clubbing, and not an asphyxiating 
fight behind the armour-plating of tank or submarine. So 
when the lecture was over and we had escaped from the smoky 
fug of the billiard-room I got out my old bicycle, slipped map 
and field-glasses into the basket, and pedalled out towards the 
sunset through miles of brick and slate suburbs, till at last I 
was among clean fields and elms in bud and could take deep 
breaths of the earth-sweetened air. Great gleaming storm- 
clouds hung, almost stationary, in the sky. Some, loosed from 
the heart of their whiteness, twisted columns of April hail, 
or curtained with grey the blue distances. I passed an old 
farmhouse, battered and moated, with primroses low near the 
water. The field round the next bend ran uphill to a wood 
in green bud and was cut into cultivated strips like the back- 
ground to a mediaeval picture. In that thin gold sunlight 
the two bent figures working there might have been Domesday 
cottars, for the atmosphere had the clarity of clairvoyance, and 
I could not have sworn to this being the twentieth century till 
I saw in the next field a man filling the radiator of his orange 
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tractor. Then came a long hill which compelled me to get 
off and push my bike to the top. A starling, sitting in spangled 
content outside his sunny hole in the apple tree, whistled 
cheerfully as I passed ; and a small girl came out of a cottage, 
mounted a toy bicycle and sailed proudly downhill ringing her 
bell. 

At the top I lay down on a sunny bank outside a wood and 
shut my eyes. The breeze hummed through the tree-tops, the 
sky seemed full of singing larks, and from the valley rose the 
guzzling sound of young rooks being fed. The sun beat red 
through my lids, the first hot sun I had felt since the early 
days of the war, and the wind had a soft touch. 

A sullen, deepening roar made me sit up. Out of the west 
came a squadron of fighters, in line ahead. They were still 
climbing as they went over the wood, and in little more than 
an hour might be six miles high hawking Norwegian fjords, 
while I, who had piloted in the last war with all the ecstasy of 
youth, lolled here in the sun and cursed my age. Good luck 
to those lads in their painted, all-metal planes! May the 
ghostly squadrons of the past, that wheel for ever on white 
wings in cloudless space, dive with them to the battle! 

Little by little quiet returned. Even the rooks ceased 
clamouring and only a blackbird fluted to his mate. In the 
silently growing field before me each blade of wheat thrust 
boldly up in his appointed rank and the sun shone yellow-green 
through the array. I went to the wood corner and looked, 
through my,glasses, at the wide view. Before me, and into 
the sun, was a steepled church standing in a haze of blue 
smoke from the chimneys of a great gabled farm-house beside 
it. On the horizon to the right loomed vast airship sheds 
guarded by the silver string of a balloon barrage ; and in the 
valley lay the garrison town with the spire of its parish church 
pricking the sky and the sun flashing on the gilt hands of the 
clock. With glasses I could just read the time ; and as the 
church came close to my sense of sight, so did the noises of 
the town seem to come to my ear, but muted, as Delius drowns 
in murmurous groundwork the din of Brigg Fair. Music 
was all about me in the air, the sort of music that sings of 
blue-cupped landscapes and the sigh of the wind in woods and 
the hum of bells in the valleys ; like Vaughan Williams’ string 
setting of “A Shropshire Lad,” which in my youth I heard 
Gervase Elwes sing as I shall never hear it sung again. But the 
melancholy of those words and music haunted me as I looked 
from my empty hill down to the crowded town where the 
church clock, like Housman’s clock, viewed market-place and 
prison and mingled its chimes with the brazen bugle blowing 
to men in barracks, and men in trenches overseas, and men 
whose bones lie scattered, white as the cherry blossom in the 
wood. 

An angry chattering sound which my ear, unused to hearing 
it for so long, could not classify drew me swiftly round. I 
was still looking for I knew not what when the two notes of 
the cuckvo floated over the honeyed air. Up went my glasses, 
pointed at the hedgerow beyond the field. But nothing could 
I find. For a quarter of an hour I stayed, listening and staring 
across the young green corn at that thick hedge. A rabbit 
loped out and nibbled calmly, with the sun shining pink 
through his ears. But no cuckoo. Yet there was something 
so thrilling about those twin liquid notes, not heard since last 
summer in that other world before the war, that I was well 
content. And as I skimmed downhill I wondered if Shake- 
speare’s heart leaped at the sound of the first cuckoo, or whether 
it was deadened by the endless jokes he perpetrated on the 
bird in his verse. Anyway, I had seen and heard again the 
England I wanted to remember if, in the fight to come, I 
found myself in the last ditch. 
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i death of George Lansbury brings a lump to the thr 
He was always a kindly and lovable man. But ra 
hey-day his partisanship was often extreme. He hit hard HAV! 
without too much concern as to where the blows fel] adi | on N 
made enemies. Later in life extreme partisanship died psay 000 
He mellowed, and for blows exchanged in battles long 2B0, he experienc 
gave and received forgiveness. He had a place all his own jn voice | 
our public life, secured to him by a simplicity and sincerity wig pussia, A 
which none other could compare. | pounce 
favourite and friend. fod a cht 
The facts of ‘his life are well known. He was an ap; 

from the cradle. He married early and sought his fortune ig 
Australia. The search was unsuccessful. He returned 1 
England and, as strong as a lion, thundered on many platform will prov 
and at many street corners, first as a Radical and then a a purrot-<cr 
Socialist. Religion cut across his politics. He thought his wa : 
into agnosticism and thought it out again. Perhaps he fjg™ ° 
rather than thought his way out ; because to Lansbury the ide, §!™ » 
of a supreme goodness, the idea of our discord and penuy uerance 
vanishing eventually to make way for the peace and bouny it Ital 
of God, was a mental and spiritual necessity. : 


He ended a Univers] 








Religion was with him a positive and invigorating force, } R a 
strengthened the crusader in him. He led or joined innume.§®* ™ 
able crusades: for India, Egypt, Ireland, the Boers. In g which g 
ecstasy of hatred of evil he hit wherever he saw a head, agg! cle 
sometimes hit the wrong head. He was like the converteg§ %™ 
Salvationist who, when advised to beat his drum less heavily, —_— 
said that he was so happy that he wanted to burst the blinking ie 
drum. He was always beating a drum and throwing himself Tripoli 
into a movement. His refrain was, never “refrain.” He “** St 
adopted woman’s suffrage and went out of Parliament and into Will Eg} 
prison for the cause. Later on he went to prison again in esa 
order to force a redistribution of the burden of London rates, §™ P” 

The greatest and most persistent of his crusades was for the ~ ae 
unemployed. He knew unemployment as few have known it: osage 
as student, social administrator and the personal friend of og 
thousands of workless men. The unemployed were alway sort 
with him. For them as for others his policy was clear: “ Give “ 
the unemployed work or share with them.” — 


‘ 


His editorship of the Daily Herald showed intrepidity and] tis | 
resource, but was mainly an exercise in money-raising. The tual int 
paper lived a threatened life. On one occasion, when every by Frat 
device had failed, a decision was taken to cease publication. Aff States) 
heart-brokea Lansbury left the office and journeyed to addres § first pl: 
a meeting at Bristol. But next morning a newsboy tendered actual : 
him a copy of his paper! Giving thanks he bought it and § squire 
hurried to London to learn that after his departure a wealthy § the tim 
man had visited the office and had been “ touched ” for £100. ff army ir 


Outstanding, of course, was his humanity—a great-hearted- f tad hu 
ness which made most other men seem by comparison meagre f that she 
and mean. He could speak to “ down-and-outs” so as wg 0st h 
breathe into them something of his own ardent faith and fire f "ty W° 
He could call these poor men “ comrade ” and “ brother,” and her res} 
make them know that he meant it. He went through life} lly o} 
practising comradeship and brotherhood. He practised them a f Which 
Poplar, where his door was always open to the heavy-laden, Count 
and where he became a lawgiver and an irresistible and dearly § verted 
beloved despot, able to reconcile discordant spouses or lover, 
landlords and tenants, employers and employed. On the plat 
form for the same reason he could work miracles. To t 
frenzied Communist, to whom other members of the Labour 
Party were anathema, Lansbury, without provoking jeers, could 
talk in terms of the Sermon on the Mount. 

Notwithstanding his advanced age there will seem to matj 
who loved Lansbury to be something symbolic in his passig 
at this sad moment of international hatred and strife. Th 
flag of his spirit would cease to fly in a world at war. Th 
thought reconciles us to his death, though with his abseneé 
there will be for ever a vacant chair. 
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By HAROLD 


P throat 
= HAVE been reading Mr. Christopher Hollis’ anthology 
alll on Neutral War Aims, and have been distressed by the 
contributed by Daniele Varé. Signor Varé is a man of 
i sense ; he possesses a quality of gay frankness 
own jn evtich 1 find refreshing ; and he is not really a fanatic about 
ty wit qusia, Mr. Anthony Eden, the Duce or Italian imperialism. 
mniversy ff! nced upon his article hoping that here at last I should 
fd a clear aid precise exposition of what Italy wants. But 
aipitan, oot at alll. There was the usual liturgy about Italy’s betrayal 
"Biiy her former allies ; there was a gay and kindly exposition 
—s British hypocrisy ; there was the statement that “ the future 
ia il prove whether the universal cry for peace is to remain a 
purrot-cry, OF if reasonable claims and legitimate aspirations 
The. ive indeed any chance of being satisfied without recourse to 
me a ums” ; but when I sought for some exact definition of these 
ain daims and aspirations I could find only vague and sentimental 
penury fp uteranices about “ vital spaces” and the encirclement of poor 
bounty jittle Italy. 


ag0, by 


* *« ca * 

It is evident, of course, that Signor Varé expects us to cast 
side our wonted hypocrisy and to surrender the fortresses 
which guard our communications with our Empire. It is not 
quite clear whether Gibraltar, Malta, the Suez Canal and Aden 
come under the heading of “ reasonable claims ” or “ legitimate 
spirations,” nor is any geographical definition given of where 
the “vital spaces” demanded by Italy are to be situated. 
Tripoli, Cyrenaica, Abyssinia and Albania are evidently not 
either spacious or vital enough ; but what else does Italy want? 
Will Egypt and the Sudan satisfy her? Or does she also require 
Tunis and Algeria? And where will be the inevitable parec- 
chio piu? It is not quite fair of Signor Vare to urge us te 
cease being hypocritical and not to tell us plainly what we have 
to cease being hypocritical about. I beg him to write a short 
letter to this journal giving a list, in their correct order, of the 
places that he wants. As an ex-diplomatist he will agree with 
me that imprecision is the most damaging of all diplomatic 
errors. 


ways 
Give 
* x * * 

ani It is distressing also to find a man of Signor Varé’s intellec- 
tual integrity repeating the legend that Italy was badly treated 
very f by France and Great Britain (to say nothing of the United 
, States) after the last war. This legend is exaggerated. In the 
ress BF first place she obtained more than any other belligerent in 
red actual value received. In the second place she could have 
ani § acquired even further territory had she not been too weak at 
Ithy F the time to hold it. It is not remembered today that Italy’s 
. BF amy in 1919 was almost in a state of mutiny, that her troops 
ed- f had hurriedly to be withdrawn from the region of Adalia and 
gre ‘hat she was obliged to conclude with Albania an armistice of a 
tof Most humiliating nature. Orlando, Sonnino and Tittoni knew 
ire, § Very well that Italy at that date was not strong enough to enlarge 
nd her responsibilities. It is an historical error to attribute to the 
ife | Italy of twenty years ago either the power or the ambitions 
at} Which the Duce has now given her. It was only owing to 
en, § Count Sforza’s wise and temperate policy that a disaster was 
ry § averted, and Signor Varé must know that this is true. 

iS * 
. He would contend, of course, that France and Great Britain 
iF failed to carry out their promises under the Treaty of London. 
: Yet the United States was never a party to, and indeed highly 
K disapproved of, that Treaty, and in accepting the Fourteen 
Points of President Wilson Italy by implication, and in spite 
§ of the mumbled reservations made by Signor Orlando to 
¥§ Colonel House, admitted that that treaty was no longer applic- 
eB able. Under no argument which could possibly be devised can 
KB it be contended that the annexation of the South Tyrol by 
*8 Italy, with its population of 231,000 pure Austrians, was in 
accordance with the doctrine of self-determination. It remains 


=. 


x * * 
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to this day a mystery why President Wilson agreed to that 
annexation. He himself, in after years, ascribed his surrender 
to “insufficient study,” but the fact remains that by this 
flagrant violation of the Fourteen Points Italy obtained a 
strategical frontier far more valuable than any which France was 
able to obtain. She had every right to claim the Trentino as 
far as Bolsano ; she had no right, having accepted the Fourteen 
Points, to acquire the Brenner Line ; and her acquisition of that 
alien territory represented a tremendous reward. 
x * * 7 


It is forgotten also that the major wrangle between Italy and 
the Allied and Associated Powers arose, not over something 
which had been promised to Italy by the Treaty of London, 
but over areas which, under that Treaty, had been prumised, 
not to Italy, but to other people. It had expressly been laid 
down in the Treaty of London that Fiume should remain in 
Croatian territory, and in acquiring Fiume Italy acquired some- 
thing more than she had even asked for in 1915. The same is 
true of Albania. Under the Treaty of London, northern 
Albania was to be given to the Slavs and Southern Albania 
(with the strategic command of the Corfu channel) to Greece. 
In seeking to exclude Yugoslavia and Greece from Albania, 
Italy was herself violating the Treaty of London, and her suc- 
cess in doing so has since given her an immense strategic 
advantage. In the matter of the Dodecanese again Italy obtained 
far more than was her due under the Fourteen Points. Not 
only did these islands contain a wholly Greek population, but 
under the Venizelos-Tittoni agreement Italy undertook to hand 
over eleven of the twelve islands to Greece. With the fall of 
Venizelos this treaty was blandly repudiated by the Italian 
Government, who have since established in the islands a formid- 
able naval base. It is nonsense for Italy to argue that she 
obtained nothing in Paris when she acquired (in violation of 
the Fourteen Points) the protection of her northern frontier, 
the protection of her eastern frontier, the exclusion of Yugo- 
slavia and Greece from Albania, and a “ vital space” plus a 
naval base in Rhodes and the adjacent Greek islands. Were she 
today to be deprived of these assets she would not regard them 
as in the least unimportant. 

* * * x 


The Italian people have been taught to forget these great 
rewards and to believe that they were promised vast colonial 
territories which have since been denied them by France and 
ourselves. They were not promised colonial territories, they 
were merely promised frontier rectifications, dnd these were 
given. Article 15 of the Treaty of London promised them 
“some equitable compensation” in regard to the frontiers of 
their own colonies. The most important of these adjustments 
was the transfer to Italian Somaliland of the Jubaland area of 
Kenya Colony. That assuredly was something more than 
“some equitable compensation.” 

* * ” * 


I admit, none the less, that these concessions were made 
grudgingly, and that in Paris Mr. Lloyd George and Monsieur 
Clemenceau did not treat their Italian colleagues with the 
respect due to the representatives of a Great Power and a 
recently victorious ally. Nothing irritates the Italians more 
than the mixture of sentimental affection and patronising dis- 
regard which the British are inclined to adopt towards them. 
They do not want to be thought picturesque, they want to be 
thought terrible ; they do not want to be liked, they want to be 
feared. I do not believe that the conflict which has developed 
between us since 1920 is a conflict of interests so much as a 
conflict of pride. Our beastly superbia Britannorum is apt to 
dismiss, as boastful and vulgar, ambitions other than our own. 
And the Italians, who remember the toga-versus-woad period, 
are determined to force us to take them seriously. 














THE CINEMA 


At the Leicester Square ——** My Son! My Son!” 


“It’s a Date.” 
At the Odeon. 


DEANNA DURBIN remains so much, and indeed so pleasantly, 


Deanna Durbin that one’s first reaction to It’s a Date is to 
wonder what has happened to the young man she was all set 
to marry at the end of her last film. It is a slight shock to 
realise that she now appears, though still herself, in a different 
part. Once one has become used to this trifling convention, 
however, one can enjoy her new film with the comfortable 
recognition that it takes her, and us, one step further both in 
her career as a star and in the ever-tactful development of her 
womanhood. Her last film gave us the First Kiss. Jt’s a Date 
gives us Calf Love. In the future, misty but full of roseate 
promise, we foresee a long procession of nicely graded films 
ending—oh, surely ending—with the sweetest little film- 
baby. 

It is such happy certitudes which make cinema-going a worth- 
while ritual. Deanna Durbin’s especial high priest is her pro- 
ducer, Joe Pasternak, a man of discernment and taste, who well 
understands that we want her voice, we want a fairy story in 
modern dress, we want a first-class supporting cast, and we 
want, above all, a rest from violence and from lurid sex. It’s a 
Date, despite its rather raffish title, fulfils all the requirements. 
It is pitched throughout in terms of judiciously light comedy, and 
is directed (by William Seiter) with an easy naturalness which 
no British-made film has ever yet achieved (note in this respect 
the first scene in the captain’s cabin, which is lively enough to 
be a bit of genuine reportage of the back-chat of two old friends). 
The story, simply enough, concerns the supplanting of a great 
stage star (Kay Francis) by her daughter (Deanna Durbin) and 
the removal of the daughter’s calf-love by the mother’s marriage 
to its object (Walter Pidgeon). Note the perfect balance which 
keeps everybody happy all the time. The plot generously allows 
for the performance of various vocal efforts, including the 
Musetta from Bohéme, “Loch Lomond” and Schubert’s Ave 
Maria. The last-named appears as the finale to the play in which 
the heroine makes her début ; and, though beautifully sung, there 
is a classic incongruity in its choice. Probably no one else except 
Pasternak could have got away with it at all. 

Deanna Durbin herself remains utterly charming, and is learn- 
ing to act without becoming either self-conscious or a minx. Her 
voice, thank goodness, is not maturing, and has the same purity 
which entranced us all, several films back, in the Mozart Alleluia, 
Indeed, the only complaint to be made on this count is the undue 
conservatism in the choice of songs. A justly enraptured public 
could surely be trusted with a more venturesome repertoire. 

No review of It’s a Date would be complete without a salute 
to the rest of the cast (some of them by now surely qualifying 
for Durbin rep.). Of these, Kay Francis gives a performance of 
remarkable naturalness masking a really superb technique, as 
the mother who cedes stardom to her daughter but takes the 
middle-aged object of her calf love as a recompense. The 
adorable Eugene Pallette makes an all too brief appearance as 
the Governor (believe it or not) of Honolulu, and there is superb 
performance by S. Z. Sakall as a foreign playwright. 

My Son! My Son! is an interesting example of Hollywood’s 
sporadic, but fortunately unsuccessful, attempts at suicide. It 
appears to be specially designed to empty the cinemas, being 
nothing more nor less than a candid camera tour, in close-up, 
of a third-rate melodrama being performed on a cavernous and 
dusty stage in a remote provincial town. The solid idiocy of 
the dialogue contrasts all too aptly with the flapping canvas 
lamp-posts ; and the plot, ladled out in a succession of sticky 
spoonfuls, wallows unavailingly in dialogue which compels the 
father to address his son, twice in one shot, as “liar and cheat.” 
The story is about an extremely stupid man who ruins his only 
son by an excess of affection. A good plot, really, which might, 
properly treated, make an interesting film. But the father is 
so unutterably stupid and so terribly true (in the sentimental 
sense); and the son is such a terrible bounder (in the sense 
which would appeal to Mr. Archie Harradine of the Player’s 
Theatre), that a tired giggle is the only possible reaction. It 
must also be revealed that the period of the action runs from 
1890 to the last war, that illegitimate babies, attempted seduction 
of future stepmothers, petty pilfering, and winning prizes by 
cheating, flow fast and furious. 


Basy WRIGHT. 
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ART 


The Royal Academy 


Wat one has a right to expect from the Royal Academy js , 
summary, a recapitulation, of the year’s art. Such it provided 
more or less, a hundred years ago. Slow accretions of Positiye 
taste and behaviour have encrusted this cumbersome body, anj 
today its old trunk only shows through deposits of pompousney 
slickness and puppetry here and there. But patches of the body 
do show still, and while they do the animal will go on usefyly 
prowling. This year there are signs of less self-satisfaction, ¢ 
more self-examination and_ self-discipline. “Modern an? 
strained through the Academy jelly-bag, is almost absent. Ther 
are hardly any problems. The portraits are more interesting x 
paintings than usual. There is a little young blood of go 
quality, and there is a rather sharper distinction between th 
dull and the diverting. As a review of the year’s art the show 
puts everyone off the scent as successfully as usual. As an ing. 
tution with an impressive background that still applies a publi 
brake to experiments, fruitful or frivolous, it still has its uses 

There is still a great deal of swagger: there are forests gf 
curiously-posed limbs and acres of uninteresting and often revolt. 
ing paint. But here and there the sensible academic tradition 
revives. Reginald Brundrit, R.A., exhibits several Yorkshire 
landscapes that have an unassuming beauty and urgency. One 
called Nightfall discloses a vision of a river with sloping banks 
and a few trees which the artist has dressed with a poetry as rare 
as it is truthful. It shows a quiet appreciation of all kinds 
of pictures of the past without being slavish or mannered 
It belongs naturally on the walls of the Academy, and jx 
existence here would alone justify the exhibition. It gets on 
nowhere in particular, but it cements good relations with the 
past ; and that is exactly what the Academy as a whole might do 
if only it would halve itself in size, and concert its energies, 
Other personal choices among respectable landscapes and sea- 
scapes are the paintings by Sir W. W. Russell, R.A.—pale yachts, 
sensitive seas and skies; Ethel Walker, A.R.A.—seas forlom; 
R. O. Dunlop, A.R.A.—palette-knife charm in greys and duns; 
John A. Park—atmosphere in Snow Falls on Exmoor ; Edwin 
Baird—sensitive pastiche out of the Renaissance, by Christopher 
Wood; Nigel Newton—fresh views of Mount’s Bay and 
Pilchards ; L. F. Lupton—dim bur tasteful views of Chiswick; 
Lamorna Birch, R.A.—the Spirit of Cornwall, more searching 
than usual. Algernon Newton, A.R.A., shows an immense Suffolk 
landscape that has in the centre a stretch of slate-coloured stream 
so just in its colour that it almost raises the picture above the 
large drawing-room level. But in the small South Room there is 
a tiny landscape by him, measuring fewer square inches in area 
than this measures square feet, that has as much charm and as 
much content. e 

Augustus John easily beats all the other portrait painters by 
his intelligence about character and his lively paint. The Hon, 
Vincent Massey is a fine painting ; H. S. Goodhart-Rendell, Esq, 
naughty and very nice. R. G. Eves, R.A., still relies too much 
on trappings. His straight painting is spirited enough for him t 
disrobe his sitters a bit. There are some good board-room 
portraits, with a pleasanter paint quality than usual. From 
Euston Road comes Victor Pasmore by Rodrigo Moynihan, and 
from Victor Pasmore comes Woman With a Veil. They are 
very welcome, though they look disconcertingly natural. Land- 
scapes by John Nash, new A.R.A., mellow the walls here and 
there. Edward Le Bas shows some ambitious and creditable 
compositions, Bonnard-influenced. There are good portraits of 
evacuees by Katharine Church and Frank Goulding. 

The sculpture and the drawings, engravings and etchings ar 
chiefly of technical interest. Among the water-colours there art 
still too many literally purple passages—there is too much dash 
and too little interest. The single Wilson Steer tells, twilit as # 
is, and works by Thomas Hennell, Lord Methuen and John Nash 
must be reserved for praise. In the Architecture Room academic 
water-colour faults are unconsciously guyed. Knobs of rough 
paper poke their way through wet-looking mauve washes; pencil 
points have been dug into soft paper so that the high tide of a ful 
brush might swamp a _ territory furrowed with miniature 
channels. Here are all the tricks that ought to have had 3 
decent burial in the cast-room at the art school. I have some 
volumes of Academy Architecture of the ‘eighties and ‘nineties 
that show these tricks were quite the rage then. 

JOHN PIPER. 
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LETTERS TO 


[In view of the paper shortage it is essential that letters 
reduce the number of letters, but unless they are shorter 
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ISOLATIONIST AMERICA 


gaz—I do not pretend, as your recent correspondent Mr. 
Radinsky implicitly does, to voice the attitudes of the entire 
American people ; but that his sketch of American opinion with 
regatd tO ~ democracy ” and the war is wholly misleading in 
most respects, I am convinced. 

A mistake curiously and persistently being made, in America 
gs elsewhere, is that the war has taken a definite form, that its 
sues and allegiances are to be regarded as clear and frozen. 
This is a fallacy like the Great Munich Fallacy. Whatever 
happens, of two things we can all be sure; that the war will 
look radically different in a year from what it is now, that it 1s 
idle to formulate war aims and peace aims as long as the face 
of the war is in a continual and unpredictable state of change. 
And, secondly, that whatever its humanitarian or cultural or 
economic or religous implications, to most of the world its 
necessity is quite clear by now, the necessity of defeating (not 
merely eliminating) Hitler, and this is quite urgent enough a 
raison d étre 

No one has contended, as far as I know, that France and 
England are fighting for American democracy. “Your demo- 
cracy is not our democracy,” says Mr. Radinsky, “and we will 
not fight to help you preserve it.” A curious remark, Neither 
is French democracy English democracy, or Norwegian demo- 
Possibly they are all worth fighting to preserve, consider- 
ing the alternative? No two democracies can be identical or 
free of certain inadequacies. It is an injustice to the American 
. intelligence to assume that they are sufficiently provincial to see 
value only in their own product. Whether or not America will 
enter this war it is just now quite impossible to predict. 

What is truly startling is that people should continue 
petulant and susricious in this business of war aims. The 
ing months of the war were dispiriting, to be sure; it was not 
unnatural that there should be a shaking of heads and a writing 
of letters. But it would be difficult to exaggerate the psychological 
effect (of course, perhaps only temporary) that the events of the 
last four weeks have had on neutral attitudes—Belgian, Dutch, 
Swiss, Portuguese, even Spanish and Italian, and American, too ; 
on these I have much evidence. 

Irrelevant to the above, here are two fina! reflections 
certain things as they seem from this neutral point. 

First, from reading English papers, it would be quite possible 
to gather that this war is almost wholly one between England 
and Germany ; reading French journals, there is never any doubt 
that France and England are equally involved. Possibly, as 
long as England and France are going to force this ordeal hand 
in hand, it might be judicious to keep in more continual touch 
with French attitudes, French culture, print intelligent excerpts 
from the French Press, print articles by Frenchmen, &c.? 

And then the fatal dangers of an excessive propaganda and 
the wisdom of great discretion are now gradually becoming 
apparent. Of late, all neutrals are growing increasingly distrust- 
ful of propaganda, and are developing a very keen nose for it. 
England’s backwardness in this matter has perhaps not been 
wholly unlucky, after all. And it would be a terrible loss if 
neutrals came to feel the same distrust of British dispatches that 
they feel for the German. 

Momentary successes aren’t going to win this war, manifestly. 
And momentary successes gained by shrewd theatrics and 
masquerade may later involve a sacrifice disproportionately severe. 
This is not wholly a war by strategy, just as it is not wholly a 
war for “democracy.” It won’t continue much longer to be a 
war of brilliant entrances, clever asides, suspense, sudden 
curtains—Yours faithfully, FREDERIC PROKOSCH. 
Estoril, Portugal. 


FEDERAL UNION 

Sir.—The Committee of experts which Mr. Spender mentions 
considered many types of Federal constitutions, and it is im- 
possible within the limits of a letter to detail the various alter- 
Natives that might be adopted. It is true, however, that the 
Proposal which met with most support was, in broad outline, 
that to which Mr. Spender refers—namely, the creation of a 
bi-cameral legislature with a Lower Chamber elected by and 
responsible to the citizens of the Federation. Mr. Spender 
doubts whether anyone who has had experience of the working 
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of Parliamentary institutions can look favourably on this idea, 
but in fact it is regarded as practicable not only by constitutional 
lawyers but by men well versed in Parliamentary practice. The 
objections to it raised by Mr. Spender do not appear to me 
to be convincing. The examples he quotes, such as the failure 
of the British Parliament to assimilate the Irish Nationalist Party 
and the failure of the Hapsburg Empire to evolve a satisfactory 
Federal structure, are surely in no way analogous. In both cases 
the trouble came from self-conscious national minorities striving 
to free themselves from alien domination and to achieve national 
independence. The essential basis for the establishment of a 
successful Federation was missing—the deliberate decision of 
existing sovereign States to pool part of their sovereign powers 
under a common Government. Much the same argument applies 
to Mr. Spender’s reference to the failure to establish a Federation 
within the British Empire. Here again grown-up children must 
first escape from the parental roof before a happy family relation- 
ship can be established. The essential point to remember is that 
a Federation of existing democratic sovereign States can only 
come into existence through the will of the citizens of those 
States. 

Mr. Spender asserts that the failure of the League was due 
to the absence of adequate power to restrain aggression. But in 
every ordered society the function of power is to secure the 
supremacy of the rule of law. We therefore need an authority 
which can create a flexible system of law adaptable to a con- 
stantly changing environment—an authority which can control 
the power necessary to enforce its legislative and executive 
decisions. I do not believe that such an authority can be pro- 
vided by an alliance of fully sovereign States. 

One final point. Mr. Spender says that we are fighting to 
preserve the freedom and independence of the smaller nations. 
Surely it has now become clear that such freedom cannot be 
preserved in an anarchic world. Only within a Federation can 
national patriotism and loyalty continue to exist, and the menace 
of political and economic nationalism finally be destroyed.— 
Yours faithfully, PATRICK RANSOME. 

Federal Union, London, W.C. 1. 


S1rR,—In his review in The Spectator for May 3rd last, under the 
caption of “ That Blessed Word,” Mr. Brogan poured scorn upon 
the majority of the “ Symposium ” upon “ Federal Union ” which 
it has been my privilege to edit and upon all those who dare to 
consider the subject of federalism as not only a technical problem, 
but also a possible faith. He bases these caustic conclusions 
upon the premise that federalism is, in fact, no more than “a 
piece of governmental machinery.” 

With his conclusions I am not concerned ; they stand or fall 
with his premise. If that premise is valid any other than the 
specialist approach to the problem is futile and pernicious, only 
a handful of experts have any right to express any opinion at all 
about federalism, and Mr. Brogan is fully entitled to his “ seat 
among the scorners.” If it is not valid, his own condemnations 
stand condemned as no less pernicious and futile. The issue is 
a fundamental one which seems to concern more than the problem 
of federalism. 

On a more impartial view there are two possible and, though 
contrary, not necessarily conflicting approaches to such a 
problem ; while federation is certainly a political formula, federal- 
ism may be a faith able to “move mountains” impervious to 
“ governmental machinery.” The fact remains that the majority 
of the not undistinguished contributors to the “Symposium ” 
which Mr. Brogan castigates with so righteous a zeal, and great 
numbers of not wholly unintelligent federalists, are of this mind. 

Mr. Brogan’s review seems aptly to illustrate the existence of 
two schools of thought and two different approaches to this as 
to other general problems and the curious intolerance of the 
“specialist ” attitude. For the one only “machinery” matters, 
the only valid approach to any problem is the scientific and 
inductive, federalism is a mere matter of structure and political 
expediency and only specialists have the right to express opinions. 
For the other machinery minus faith is the devil, the deductive 
approach from faith to fact is alone finally effectual, and federalism 
is not only “a piece of governmental machinery,” but also a faith 
in a relation of covenant (rather than of conquest or contract) 
between persons and peoples. 
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Which approach is the more valid and the less infructuous? 
Which is more likely to be able to “ move mountains ”? On what 
grounds of reason or etymology is federalism confined to “ govern- 
mental machinery”? ‘These seem to be the real and great issues 
which Mr. Brogan’s review suggests. 

The inductive, scientific method has had a long day, the service 
of “machinery,” mental and material, a long reign, “ specialists ” 
have had a long run in our modern world. By their fruits they 
may be known. Is it possible that where pundits, experts and 
the mechanistic and scientific methods seem somewhat to have 
failed, a “blessed word” (not a magic dope) might be of more 
avail, and that the search for such a “word” or faith may be 
less reserved for specialists and less futile than Mr. Brogan 
assumes?—TI am, Sir, yours faithfully, M. CHANING-PEARCE. 

The College, South Leigh, Oxon. 


S1r,—“ Federal Union” are apparently to be the blessed words 
to be used to replace “Collective Security,” to ensure that we 
shall again weaken ourselves after this war, and thereby make it 
quite certain that another war will soon take place for which we 
shall once against be unprepared.—Yours faithfully, 

Hill Farm, Haslemere. H. WHITFoRD-HAWEEY. 


P.S.—I trust that you will approve of this letter as being a 
model of war-time economy, and yet saying all that is necessary. 


THE GERMAN PEOPLE 


S1r,—I was very glad to see in your introductory news comments 
a reference to Mr. Duff Cooper’s St. George’s Day speech, 
deprecating his somewhat extremist and violent remarks 
about the German people. As you so pertinently pointed out, if 
we are to take it that the entire German people are in active 
accord with, and fundamentally sympathetic to, the policy and 
methods of the Nazi Party, then the outlook for the future is 
indeed hopeless. Mr. Duff Cooper is at least a realist, and I 
have no doubt that he is right in assuming that our task must be 
first and foremost that of defeating the Germans, and that there 
is little to be said for those who anticipate a rapid victory through 
an early collapse of their morale. His abusive references (rather 
too reminiscent of Dr. Goebbels) to the hour of victory, with 
the Germans “whining and cringing” at our feet, and the 
implications following that this time we should ignore all appeals 
for mercy, and therefore should use the iron heel to trample 
our enemies into the dust, and, as victors of freedom and liberty, 
keep them there, all seemed to me to be singularly ill-advised 
and extremely dangerous. This and a similar type of “hate” 
propaganda that I have noticed cropping up in our newspapers 
of late is ominously reminiscent of the last war, and is already 
tending to have the same effect as the “atrocity” stories of 
1914-18. Are our statesmen once again to be thwarted in their 
endeavours to evolve a wise and just peace by the pressure of a 
people drunk with the lust for revenge? Another Versailles? 
Another “ Unfinished Victory”? Another World War in 1970? 

Let me hasten to assure you that I am neither pro-German nor 
pacifist—in fact, I expect to be called up shortly—but I and 
those who go with me shall not, I feel sure, bear “hate in our 
hearts” against these Germans, as Mr. Duff: Cooper suggested. 
We know well that the vast majority of them hate this war as 
much as we do, and we can only ask ourselves what Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s “ Merry Monarch” asks—will mankind ever solve the 
problem of selecting wise rulers? But meanwhile, certainly, let 
us get on with the job: it cannot be over-emphasised that we 
must, in the interests of civilisation and the Christian faith, 
defeat Nazidom completely and decisively ; there must be no 
doubts this time. If this is achieved, let those who are so con- 
cerned about our security afterwards reflect that a German defeat 
will bring to that country a disillusionment and moral despair 
coupled with social and economic upheavals terrible to contem- 
plate. The bogey of Prussian militarism would not trouble our 
strategists for a very long time to come. 

During that period is it too much to hope that we should be 
able to plan a peace which will not arouse the sullen hatred and 
the utter hopelessness that were the complement of the Treaty 
of Versailles? The task will be a difficult one—for the problems 


that Nazi education has set posterity may well prove insurmount- 
able—but at least let us not even now sow the seeds of another 
Hitler by making the difficulties that lie ahead more severe than 
they need be. 
Germans—not of hating them!—Yours, &c., 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


Let us concentrate on the necessity of beating the 
MICHAEL CuRTIS. 
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BELGIUM AND EIRE 


Sir,—Your contributor, “Janus,” in a recent issue of The 
Spectator, informed your readers that Belgium’s defensive pre- 
parations, according to her Prime Minister, Mr. Pierlot, “ are 
costing her £70,000,000 a year.” The population of Belgium on 
December 31st, 1938, was 8,386,553. Her defence, therefore, js 
costing her nearly £8 7s. per head of her population. A com. 
parison of the Belgian cost of defence with that of Eire is 
illuminating. On April 17th, 1940, Mr. Oscar Traynor, Minister 
for Defence, introduced the Army Estimate into the Dail. The 
gross cost of the Army, he said, was likely to be £35409,753, 
This sum includes every item of expense that can possibly be 
charged to “Army,” and covers such matters as A.R.P., Horse 
Shows, Military Educational Courses Abroad, the Cost of Special 
Courts, and a vague item called “Compensation.” The popula 
tion of Eire, at the time of the last census in 1936, was 2,968,240, 
It is now probably less than that. But, on the 1936 figures, the 
cost of Eirean defence to Eireans is almost £1 3s. per head of 
the population. Does any Eirean ever wonder why there is this 
extraordinary difference of £7 4s. per head of the population 
between the cost of defence in Belgium and that in Eire? Does 
he ever ask himself who bears it? And as he counts his bless. 
ings and the money he has in the bank, does he ever give thanks 
for the British Army and Navy?—Yours faithfully, 
Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon. St. JoHN Ervine, 


THE BEST BOOKS IN THE WORLD 


S1r,—The airy superiority of Mr. Callendar’s letter is a little 
difficult to accept. 

Happy, indeed, but how precocious, the adolescent of 15, 
who could fully appreciate the matchless subtlety of Stendhal’s 
prose. La Chartreuse de Parme may indeed appear purely a 
romantic story to those who skim through its pages, when it is 
necessary to weigh each word and sentence fully to savour the 
delicate irony of the author’s intention. 

If I remember rightly, Mr. Derek Verschoyle said that 
Stendhal was his favourite novelist, and that considered opinion 
can hardly have been based on memories of early youth. Has 
Mr. Callendar done Stendhal the honour of re-reading Le Rouge 
et le Noir—in my opinion a far better book than La Chartreuse 
de Parme—and is his mature intelligence unable to cope with 
that? 

There is no reason why Mr. Callendar should like or appreciate 
Stendhal. But he should be chary of using such phrases as 
“impossible heroics,” “almost childish unreality,” “ exaggerated 
overpainting of every scene,” and finally extreme boredom in 
connexion with this great author.—Yours faithfully, 

7A Worsley Road, N.W. 3. SHELA RINK. 


S1r,—“ Tastes in reading,” as Mr. Callendar has noted, do 
“notoriously differ.” But many of your rtaders must, I fancy, 
have felt as astonished as I did to read his further statement, 
for it not even a question; “who but a boy or young man 


with no experience of life could find Jane Austen’s insipid 
drawing-room romances entertaining.” 
Mr. Callendar can never have read Kipling on Jane, “ blessed 


be her shade” ; but that Kipling was not entirely imagining her 
popularity, among the experienced fighting men of the last 
year, I can vouch from personal knowledge of one at least—a 
Major in the Gunners—who wrote home for all Jane Austen’s 
novels as they were the only books he could “be bothered” to 
read in his dug-out. I can assure Mr. Callendar that this 
reader was neither very young nor inexperienced !—Yours faith- 
fully, H. M. ANDERSON. 
Edinburgh. 


S1r,—Let us all agree with Mr. L. H. Callendar that the dis- 
cussing of the best books is endlessly fascinating, and add, affords 
a pleasure only second to the reading of them. That is, of 
course, provided a kindly tolerance is shown by those who 
cannot share the tastes of others. 

Mr. Verschoyle has wisely avoided wounding the world-wide 
worshippers of Charles Dickens by merely indicating himself as 
not of their company. Mr. Callendar scorns the use of the 
gloves. In his intense desire for realism he can see nothing but 
“absurd or romantic caricatures of life” in the immortal works. 

To attempt a defence of Dickens would be like trying to 
justify Shakespeare. But I am up in arms against Mr. Callen- 
dar’s insulting sneer at Jane Austen and her readers. “Who,” 
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he asks, “but a boy or young man with no experience of life 
could find Jane Austen’s insipid drawing-room romances enter- 
taining? ” 

The answer is that because Jane Austen portrayed characters 
true to the fundamentals of human nature, which do not change 
with time and circumstance, her novels have an endless fasci- 
nation for p! icid minds who can see through Jane’s eyes and 
lish what E. V. Lucas called the “ gentle mischief in her pen.” 
Mr. Callenda- has tried to enjoy her, but has failed, as we ail 
have with some author or another. But he is quite in the wrong 
in thinking that the devoted band of Jane-ites is composed of 
immature youth. I should say that the reveise is the truth, and 
that the larger the experience of life, the greater Jane’s appeal. 
Anyhow, Mr. Callendar could have expressed his dislike with- 
out yenom. We Jane-ites might have equal difficulty in under- 
standing some of his preferences. 

I have chosen the following twenty for my island-prison 
library. It will be seen that they are insular in a double sense, 

Shakespeare’s Plays and Sonnets, David Copperfield, The 
Amazing Marriage, Typhoon, Far From the Madding Crowd, 
Aphrodite im Aulis, The Odyssey (by T. E. Lawrence), Over 
Bemertius, The Ingoldsby Legends, Vanity Fair, Lord Ormont 
and His Aminta, Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, Lavengro and 
The Romany Rye (in one), Jane Austen’s Works (omnibus), 
Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking Glass (in one), 
W. S. Giibert’s Plays, Pepys’ Diary (in full), Cobbett’s Rural 
Rides, A Tale of Two Cities, Wuthering Heights.—Yours 
faithfully, GeEorGE C. OWLES. 

6 Claremont Avenue, Southport. 


THE COST OF MARRIAGE 


Sir—Mr. G. H. Gretton says that “let population be checked 
by the misery of those who raise large families ” is a Malthusian 
precept. He errs. The precept of Malthus and the Neo- 
Malthusians was that couples should not have more children than 
they can provide for—because, he and they contended, otherwise 
population would be checked by the poverty in most of the large 
families—I am, Sir, &c., B. DUNLOP. 
Putney Heath, S.W. 15. 


“THE WITCH IN THE WOOD” 


Sir,—I am as glad to retract such injustice as, in my review of 
The Witch in the Wood, I appear to have done to Miss Rebecca 
West and other English critics, as I am reassured to have the 
former’s valiant avowal that The Sword in the Stone is a horse 
of a different colour from its sequel. Clearly I shall now have 
to read it, and compelled thereto by so wise and astringent a 
judge of letters as Miss West, I am’ emboldened to hope that I 
shall appreciate it. But I protest to her, humbly, that I hauled 
no one over any coals.—I am, yours faithfully, 
End Farm, North Leigh, Oxon. Kate O’BRIEN. 


SKAGERRAK AND KATTEGAT 


Sir,—I cannot for the life of me see why “Janus” finds the 
“Skagerrak and Kattegat ” advertisement “astonishing.” To me 
it looks much the same as its predecessors in this “ Beer is Best ” 
series. Even the most assiduous reading between the lines did 
not bring a vision of hordes of brewers engaged in upsetting the 
“idle chatter ” campaign with a view to further subversive action. 
All I could picture was an ordinary enough chap enjoying a 
glass of beer with a friend or two as. audience, explaining 
“What Winston should have done.” Following this came the 
thought that the o.e.c. was occupied better thus, than in moping 
at home wondering how the wife and kids were faring in the 
country. 

The reporter of a National paper assigned to cover the 
Academy, has placed it on record that “Official Secrets, War 
Office and Admiralty confidences, and other items of censorable 
information were being swapped” on Private View Day, while 
on the first Public Day, “though I stayed all day I heard no 
word of careless talk.” As women apparently vastly outnumbered 
men offending, it would appear that a pound of tea would 
obviously produce far more valuable information than a barrel 
of beer or a pipe of port. If “Janus” apprehends dangerous 
talk only from clubland and St. James’s, or dockland and ‘St. 
George and Dragon,’ he may “sleep o’ nights ”; J shall still be 
kept awake by the clatter of tea-cups. W. H. STaFForp. 
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COUNTRY. LIFE 
The Country Wins 


Three delightfully ingenuous views about country things may 
be recorded from three very different parts of the island. A land 
girl of my acquaintance reports one from mid Wales. A little 
immigrant from the town sent to a parent. “There is a thing 
called spring. It comes here every year.” It has come unusu- 
ally late in that district, but childish faith in its sweet recurrence 
has not been weakened. In my own immediate neighbourhood a 
group of urban children came back to their cottage with arms full 
of cabbages, and the delighted news of their discovery that cab- 
bages grew wild. They had strayed to the allotment field. An 
elder visitor to a cottage close to my house grew quite ecstatic on 
hearing the nightingale from her bedroom. The second night she 
listened with pleasure to the self-same song. On the third night 
she swore because the horrid bird kept her awake from 3 a.m. 
The following is an extract from a letter from Galloway: “I 
still have my Glasgow mother and her three little boys. 
How they love the country! The mother went to Glasgow the 
other day, but the boys refused to go with her in case they 
didn’t come back again.” Reports reach me from east as well as 
west Scotland of the intense pleasure of town children in country 
places and occupations. One ardent Scotsman sees the beginning 
of a real return to the land in the evacuation movement, 








Primrose Weeds 

Anger against the nightingale in Hertfordshire may be 
paralleled with an example of animosity against the primrose in 
Devonshire. An admirer of this sweetest of wild flowers, looking 
at a hillside wholly coloured with the blossom, was wondering 
whether it would be a sin to dig up some roots for transference 
to her less well-favoured home. Even the gutters of a new 
road thereabouts are full of the blossom, as are bank, and field, 
and common. The hesitant doubts were presently resolved by 
a farmer. “The only way I can see,” he said, “is to burn 
the primroses. They are the worst weed we have! ” I thought 
of an Australian complaint. A Tasmanian once lamented to me 
the prevalence of the sweet briar, imported from England, It 
was, he said, a terrible weed. One never knows. In one garden 
the aconite is regarded as the worst of the weeds, and I once 
owned a garden where the celandine proved wholly invincible. 
It grew from bulbous roots, it grew from seed, if grew from 
the axils, and the removal of barrow loads seemed to make no 
difference at all. 


Gallant Robins 


It would appear from more than one letter which has reached 
me that observers wonder at the sight of a cock robin feeding 
the hen. Among my robin acquaintance was a pair that used 
to come regularly to a window for food. The hen was too 
timid to enter the room, but the cock was braver, and would 
come to the table while she clamoured on the window-sill, and 
was frequently fed by the emerging cock. The instinct to feed 
the hen, most patently seen in the domestic rooster, is common, 
though doubtless usually restricted to the dates when the hen 
is sitting. Some wild birds, notably the partridge, come at 
regular intervals to the nest, and compel the hen to leave eggs 
or young for an interval in which she can feed herself. 


The Superior Hill 

Gardeners who swop experiences of the losses—some only just 
appearing—from the hard winter, are multiplying examples of 
the comparative immunity of upland as opposed to valley gardens. 
In one lovely and well-protected valley garden over a hundred 
rose bushes and a whole hedge of golden privet, not at all a 
tender shrub, have been completely killed, and other losses are 
many. On an exposed highland close by the losses are restricted 
to a single berberis, a rosemary and rock rose or two, and some 
variegated thyme. The roses are wholly immune, and compara- 
tively tender shrubs, such as the evergreen ceanothus, have sur- 
vived, though with wounded limbs. It is well to remember on 
such occasion; that some shrubs are “ generally shamming when 
they’re dead.” That lovely blue-flowered shrub, the ceratostigma, 
for example, is shooting from the base. It is less fortunate that 
grubs also have survived. The multitude of slugs and of onion- 
eating grubs is altogether exceptional. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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Books of the Day 





The Wealth of Nations 


By Colin Clark. (Mac- 


The Conditions of Economic Progress. 

i 258.) 
Mr. CLARK occupies what must surely be a unique position in the 
apparatus of social progress. Single-handed, unsubsidised, in the 
intervals of teaching or administrative activities which most people 
would consider a quite adequate occupation, he has produced a 
mass of statistical work on which, it is safe to say, every contem- 
porary economist has at one time or another had to rely. Bibli- 
ographies attached to works on social conditions have, indeed, a 
well-marked habit of starting off with the Census and National 
Income and Outlay. Statistics used to illuminate or buttress 
arguments in every type of publication, from Mr. Keynes’s 
General Theory to Sir Richard Acland’s Unser Kampf, are drawn 
from Mr. Clark’s work. (The fact that they sometimes suffer 
weird misuses at the hands of the unwary or the unscrupulous 
in no way depreciates their intrinsic value.) Mr. Clark is, of 
course, not infallible. It is not for the lay reader to comment on 
his methods, but it is permissible to record that fellow-statisticians 
sometimes find themselves, when unravelling the procedure by 
which certain figures were obtained, completely gravelled and 
inclined to surmise that inner illumination must have played a 
part rather greater than is consonant with scientific method as 
generally understood. He is admired, envied . . . and taken with 
a grain of salt. 

So much one may say by way of general warning, but certainly 
not in order to belittle the really stupendous achievement repre- 
sented by the present work—which covers not merely, as hitherto, 
this country, but the greater part of the world. True, Mr. Clark 
has used many secondary sources; he has not written a National 
Income and Outlay, worked out ab ovo from official and business 
data, for the world at large. That would indeed be a full-time 
job for several statisticians of equal gifts and energy, and with— 
preferably—League of Nations backing. But he has done the 
next best thing. He has taken a number of related topics— 
standards of living; productive capacity; broad occupational dis- 
tribution between primary production, industry and commerce; 
capital structure; terms of international trade; trends of economic 
advance; trade cycle data—and collected, collated and compared 
the available material provided by both official statistics and the 
researches of other investigators in most of the countries of the 
world. In itself this is a task from which any single-handed un- 
official worker might very well have shied away in despair, and 
not the least outstanding characteristic of The Conditions of 
Economic Progress is the courage and perseverance which it 
evidences. 

The results are extremely interesting and often highly un- 
expected. They are to be treated, as we are warned, with caution; 
for many backward countries the figures of income per head are 
hardly more than rough estimates, indications of orders of magni- 
tude; for others, though present data are reasonably satisfactory, 
those respecting earlier periods are wildly contradictory; while, 
as Mr. Clark is careful to point out, one cannot judge by material 
standards of living alone the human worth of any social organisa- 
tion. Even with these reservations, however, the mere establish- 
ment of orders of magnitude and the correlation of these with 
other known economic facts brings to light some highly impor- 
tant conclusions. Notably it appears that, in Mr. Clark’s words, 
“ Oft-repeated phrases about poverty in the midst of plenty, and 
the problems of production having already been solved .. . turn 
out to be the most untruthful of modern clichés.” The world re- 
mains “a wretchedly poor place” not because its resources are 
under-utilised, but because they are wretchedly small. A con- 
clusion less intrinsically important but less expected is that the 
standard of living of America has been virtually stationary since 
1900—a fact which Mr. Clark explains in terms of Keynesian 
investment theory—while that of Great Britain is catching up, 
end New Zealand has the highest real income per head in the 
world. Sweden shows the most rapid advance of any European 


country, while “in Russia the upward trend has been exceedingly 
slow, and only in 1936 was the 1913 level of real income per 
head recovered.” 
these findings. 
The new agricultural revolution is reflected in these pages in 
the huge spread of productivity between the most and least ad- 
vanced countries and in the shift of workers—considerably in 
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arrears of the shift in demand and technique—away from pri 
production. The continuing increase in the specialisation of j 
dustry is shown to be more significant to productivity (conta 
to popular belief) than increasing size of plant, which appears 
quite unimportant. A flood of light is cast on the reaj “ Problem 
of distribution ”—distribution in the physical sense through trans. 
port and retail trade, whose often-disregarded efficiency of in. 
efficiency so powerfully affects standards of living. An investi. 
gation of the role of capital suffers from a degree of technicality 
which makes it—unlike the rest of the book—practically inacces. 
sible to the non-mathematician; it might have been more happily 
placed in an appendix. é 

Apart from this section, by far the greater part of this immense 
work is perfectly available to the general reader. It ig likely 
to be used more as a work of reference than as consecutive read. 
ing matter; but however used, it is obviously destined to be a 
standard source as indispensable to all students of social and ecg. 
nomic affairs as National Income and Outlay itself. 

Honor Croome, 


Idolatry 


Holy Images. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


Now that the Hebraic Christianity of the Puritans, which derived 
its inspiration almost as much from the Old as from the New 
Testament, is practically extinct, most of us would read with 
sympathy the dignified remonstrances of Dion Chrysostom and 
Maximus of Tyre against the prejudice which even in their time 
condemned all pictorial and plastic representations of the gods, 
a prejudice which was to contribute to the destruction of the 
supreme achievements of artistic genius. We are indignant when 
we see the defacement of mediaeval masterpieces in our own 
country by the misguided zealots of the sixteenth and seven. 
teenth centuries. What, we ask, can be more barbarous than to 
suppose that to symbolise the majesty of the Divine in the form 
of the noblest of God’s creatures is mere fetishism, the worship 
of inanimate blocks of wood and stone? Such a notion, we 
think, can have arisen only in a nation too materialistic to know 
that poetry and art are the natural language of devotion. 

Dr. Bevan has discussed the problem impartially, and has 
shown that iconoclasm has, after all, something to say for itself, 
Dislike of art in the service of religion has taken several forms, 
The typical Jewish attitude was mere contempt for the wor- 
shippers of idols, who adored the work of their own hands; 
there was no spiritual power whatever residing in these images. 

Nevertheless, the Hebrews were not consistent in taking the 
Second Commandment in its literal sense. Moses was bidden 
to make images of Cherubim for the Tabernacle; David kept 
Teraphim in his house; and so strong was the mana which 
emanated from the Ark that Uzziah was promptly electrocuted 
when he touched it. There was also a feeling that it was 
impious to represent the Deity in the form of a man. In 
the Western Church this objection was got over both on the 
ground that in Daniel God is represented as “the Ancient 
of days,” i.e, as an old man, and on the ground that no 
Christian could be so ignorant as to suppose that a picture 
of an old man was intended to be a portrait of God. The 
Eastern scruple against representing figures in the round, though 
no objection was taken to pictures, is not easy to understand, 
The test was whether you could pinch the nose of the figure; 
if you could, it was unlawful. The Platonic objection to art 
as a copy of a copy was sometimes urged. The ancient 
world had to wait for Philostratus to teach that “ imagination,” 
which “copies what it has not seen,” is a higher faculty than 
“imitation.” Synagogues after the Christian era contain pictorial 
representations, and the Moslems no longer keep their rule 
against them. 

The Christians, however, could not kiil idolatry by ridicule, 
for they believed that, in the words of Tatian, “ evil spirits hide 
themselves in the statues and consecrated images.” Some images 
had even wrought miracles, the work, of course, of the demons 
who inhabited them. St. Paul curiously wavers between the 
two opinions. “An idol is nothing in the world”; but “I 
would not that ye should have communion with devils.” 

Dr. Bevan shows that sympathetic magic and fetishism went 
farther in the Eastern than in the Western Chprches. The 
iconoclasts, who according to some represented a Semitic revolt 
within Christianity, had some excuse for their vandalism, 48 
some have found excyses for the English Puritans. 

We need not follow the author into the tedious niceties of 
adoratio and veneratio. It is enough to say that as Christianity 


By Edwyn Bevan. 
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js the religion 9f persons on every level of cultivation and in- 
telligence, we must expect to find, lumped under the stigma of 
«igolatry,” every degree of reverence paid to visible objects, 
fom the gesture of taking off the hat as we pass the Cenotaph 
to the pictur in Aeschylus of the Theban maidens clinging to 
the feet of the idols, to prevent them, or rather the deities whom 
they represent, from forsaking the threatened city. “ Where,” 
they plead, ~ will you find a more desirable home? ” 

There have always been some who for one reason or another 
dislike appeals to the eye in worship. It is difficult to realise 
that the same God is worshipped in a Quaker meeting-house 
and in a rococo Catholic church. Tatian attacks Greek art be- 











mense cause the Greeks honoured hetaerae with statues. What would 

likely he have said to a renaissance monument no longer to be seen 

read. jn a church at Rome, to “ Imperia, cortisana Romana, quae, 

be a digna tanto nomine, rarae inter mortales specimen formae 
| eco. dedit ”? 

We cannot do without symbols in religion, and we cannot pre- 

i. yent them from being the vehicles of gross superstition. There 

istno essential difference between an idol and a myth and orgi- 

astic music or dancing. All life is sacramental; but all sacra- 

ments tend to petrify or evaporate, and either process is fatal 

to them. The destruction of works of art is a disease which 

rived from time to time affects civilisation. "The Dark Ages could 


New see no beauty in a statue by Pheidias or a poem by Sappho. The 
see J 


with Grand Siécle in France, through the mouth of Moliére, stigma- 
and tised Gothic cathedrals as: “ces monstres odieux des siécles 
time ienorants.” A modernist picture gallery or a modernist volume 
ods, of poetry is evidence of a yet deeper depravation 
the W. R. INGE. 
hen 
ms Ersatz Journals 
n to An Eighteenth Century Journal. By John Hampden. (Mac- 
orm millan. 16s.) 
hip Tue appearance of Mr. John Hampden’s Eighteenth Century 
we journal is well designed to kindle expectancy. After admiring 
10W the illustrations we turn eagerly to the text, wondering if 
another attic has at last yielded up its treasure, so that the 
has pages which we are finge1ing may prove to hold all manner of 
elf. untried delights. Is it possible, we ask, that a new Hickey or 
ms, anew Farington has been discovered? Can it be that one more 
or- magic casement is about to open before us and reveal a fresh 
ds; aspect of the Augustan age in England? ‘The reality is less 
S. romantic than this. 
the Mr. Hampden has compiled a synthetic journal of London 
len life in the opening years of the War of American Independence. 
pt Apart from a few editorial additions, he has transcribed the 
ch whole of his material direct from printed contemporary sources. 
ed Mr. Hampden explains that one reason for the postponement of 
fas the appearance of his book was the popularity of Dr. G. B. 
In Harrison’s Elizabethan Fournals, the first part of which appeared 
he in 1928. The method which he has followed is in general 
nt similar to that of Dr. Harrison. 
no 


In one respect at least Mr. Hampden’s task was distinctly 
There was no Horace 


more formidable than Dr. Harrison’s. 
_ Walpole at the Court of Queen Elizabeth; journalists in our sense 
a were quite unknown there and practically no memoirs were 
i written. On the other hand, the opening years of the War of 
‘ Americ Independence are exceptionally well covered by con- 
“ temporary diaries, letters, memoirs, journals, almost without 
. number. Dr. Harrison in providing a background to the age of 

Shakespeare was supplying a real want; he had no competition 
. to face on the part of Shakespeare’s contemporaries. Mr. 
7 Hampden in pursuit of his professed aim of providing a 
, picture of the years 1774 to 1776 had toe count Horace Walpole 
. and James Boswell as two among the host of his competitors. 
‘ The main weakness of Mr. Hampden’s compilation is that his 
; Journal is almost completely lacking in colour. His journalist 
is a prig who seems to possess no private life at all; moreover 
; in an age when personality counted for so much he remains alto- 
gether devoid of it. Mr. Hampden might conceivably have been 

more successful in bringing his pages to life if he had permitted 
| himself a freer use of his sources. He has eschewed Dr. Harri- 
son’s resource of condensation and paraphrase in favour of 
| literal tr anscription. Mr. Hampden claims that his journalist is 


adumbrated with growing distinctness as the book proceeds, but 
in fact the journalist never can escape the circumstances of his 
monstrous birth; he is a chameleon speaking at one moment 
through the mouth of Horace Walpole, at another through that 
oi the Morning Chronicle, occasionally even through that of his 
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august sovereign, George III himself. It seems inevitable that 
such an ersatz creature with no blood in his veins and no 
flesh on his bones should have expressed disdain—through the 
mouth of Mrs. Harris, the mother of Lord Malmesbury—for the 
robust, earthy figure of Dr. Johnson. Although the Journal fails 
to come to life, in handling his material Mr. Hampden gives 
proof of considerable editorial skill. His scholarship is admir- 
able and only a very few slips leap to the eye. As a younger 
son of Lord Orford, Horace Walpole would not have wished to 
be described editorially as Horace Walpole, Esquire. Edmund 
Burke was appointed Agent for New York in 1770—not 1775. 
Mr. Hampden in compiling this Journal has tended to fall 
between two stools. His book was not designed as a source 
book of history; on the other hand it fails to create a living 
picture of the .period. It may be that the task of compiling 
a satisfactory synthetic journal out of London life at any tume 
during the eighteenth century was bound to present insuper- 
able difficulties, and in any case Mr. Hampden must be con- 
gratulated on the judicious manner in which he has selected his 
material. It is hard to see how this selection could have been 
bettered, and his book contains much which should be of interest 
to many 





readers. 
PHILIP MAGNUS. 


Blue Pencil 


Public School Slang. By Morris Marples. (Constable. Ios.) 


ENGLAND, as every good Nazi knows, is a country of 


and Mr. Marples has done a service to the invader, whenever he 
arrives, by providing a handy Wérterbuch to the dialects of our 
remoter tribes. The slang of eleven English schools is discussed 
fairly amply, far too amply a Chesterfield or a Beckford might 
think, and there are many specimens from some fifty others. It 
is an adequate survey. Words appear in alphabetical order, and 
also under general headings, and school by school. Possibly a 
number of obsolete words of the early nineteenth century could 
have been spared for others which do not appear, but which have 
been current during the present century. 

As is common to all primitive tribes, the language is devoted 
almost wholly to necessities. Food, drink, and place-names 
absorb a proportion of the vocabulary ; abuse and commendation 
a more than fair share. The boy is practical. None, save 
possibly the ghost of Matthew Arnold, will expect to find idioms 
of aesthetic appreciation, or, indeed, of subtlety of thought, 
though the dear children have a number of peculiar expressions 
denoting gratification or disgust ; in fact, the majority of epithets 
appear of a derogatory, not to say abusive, nature. 

Indeed, the first thing that strikes a reader is the extreme 
ugliness of the words. All societies have their jargon. Balzac 
was so enchanted by the thieves’ slang of his day that he broke 
his narrative at the exciting moment when Vautrin meets La 
Pouraille, La Biffe and Fil-de-soie, in order to dilate on their 
entrancing argot. “Chaque mot est une image brutale, 
ingénieuse ou terrible.” But for the schools, only brutal may be 
claimed. The characteristic termination of many words is the 
hard hate-full guttural; blog, mug, scug, sneak, oik, fug. More 
brutal, too, than ingenious are the names for puddings, of which 
Mr. Marples rightly selects as the supreme example of nastiness, 
cats’-eyes-in-phlegm for sago pudding. I passed five years of 
my careless childhood in one of these seminaries, and, horrid 
little boy as I undoubtedly was, I do not recall anything quite 
so revolting. 

This is not to say that all school slang is disgusting. Much is 
of social interest. Winchester and Christ’s Hospital alone appear 
to have preserved their ancient words, which are often comely, 
and sometimes descriptive. The Bluecoat Boys’ vocabulary has 
an elegance fitted to their dress. I suspect, however, that their 
language has been kept alive by worshippers at the image of 
the Father of Whimsy, pious Lambkins, and that much “ disci- 
pline ” has gone to the preservation of the tongue. Winchester 
dialect, like the freezing Simois, “ scarcely flows.” Derived from 
the classics and Chaucer, it is consciously archaic. Lord Curzon 
said of his ancestors: “ No family could have remained in posses- 
sion of the same estate since the twelfth century had they mani- 
fested the slightest energy or courage.” That air of baffled 
and alarmed surprise with which Wykehamists appear to face 
the world leads to the suspicion that the survival of their tongue 
may be due just to dullness. Westminster preserves one charm- 
ing, yet living, phrase in shadow and substance for a new boy 
and his mentor. The Eton vocabulary has an Augustan flavour ; 
but Harrow, with its barbarous -er suffixes displays a total 
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absence of imagination, which may account for the profusion 
of threadbare images used by Earl Baldwin and the First Lord 
of the Admiralty in their speeches and writings. 

Two facts emerge from the book. One is the poverty of modern 
slang. With the possible exception of one or two of the 
northern schools, whose language takes its colour from the local 
vernacular, there are no contemporary school words at all. Many 
words have come from the Army, more alas! from America. 
For one moment, I hoped that the useful and admirable twirp 
was genuine Salopian; but its date is 1938, by which time it 
was common to the country. Looking deeper, we see that as 
communications improved, the schools, as other isolated localities, 
lost their individuality, and their speech adopted the common 
vocabulary of the uneducated. The other feature of the 
twentieth century public school slang is its childishness. Under 
“Exclamations,” Mr. Marples quotes from four well-known 
school novels. The expressions used by the Rugbeians of the 
*thirties are infinitely more robust than those of the boys at 
“Crale.” Tom Hughes’s boys were keenly alive to a real 
world ; their words are adult. Sir Hugh Walpole’s are in com- 
parison cherubs, without a dirty thought in their poor little 
noddles. O for the centuries of Keate and Busby! 

Guy CHAPMAN. 


Fiction 


The Backward Son. By Stephen Spender. (Hogarth Press. 
7s. 6d.) 

Charley Is My Darling. By Joyce Cary. (Michael Joseph. 

Gypsy Gypsy. By Rumer Godden. (Peter Davies. 7s. 6d.) 

Harvest. By Jean Giono, Translated by Henri Fluchére and Geoffrey 
Myers. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 


9s.) 


Mr. STEPHEN SPENDER, in his first novel, and Mr. Joyce Cary, 
in his sixth, offer us concentrated studies of male childhood— 
and if the experienced fiction reader feels disposed to groan 
impolitely at that news, let him abstain a moment. For each of 
these books wears its sensibility with a difference ; but if Mr. 
Cary’s sensibility is at first the more original-seeming, I am in no 
doubt that Mr. Spender’s is incomparably the more profound. 
Charley Is My Darling has firm novelistic merits ; it has breadth 
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and patience, and its author, an accomplished novelist, js un 
daunted by the persistent imposition by his medium of “ Prosaic,” 
as opposed to “ poetic,” understanding. These technica] Merits 
are not noticeable in The Backward Son, the many CCCENETicitieg 
of which, though admirable in their suggestive diffusion of ligh 
are not always worked to the full, or with that Scrupulousnes, 
which a novelist must be willing to expend upon his Visions, 
Fiction is not read by flashes of lightning ; and perhaps the poet 
who attempts the writing of it might do well to ponder firy 
whether, to him, the exercise will be worth the harness. By 
which let me not be understood to say that this book, The Back. 
ward Son, is either unnecessary or uninteresting. In fact, I hay 
found it moving, brilliant and painful. It is, for better at leay 
as much as for worse, a poet’s sharp assault upon the prose of 
nostalgia. 

Of course, if we take “nostalgia” to mean simply home. 
sickness, this bitter examination of the unhappiness of an elevep. 
year-old boy may not be apprehended by the dull to have much 
of the implied love of such longing in it; but if we take the 
word’s full meaning, of disease arising from home-sickness, sweet 
or bitter, then we have arrived, I think, not merely at the story's 
stated theme, but also at the author’s original impulse of pain 
For it is impossible to close one’s ears, while reading it, t 
autobiographical anguish. 

It opens so ordinarily as to suggest parody of a thousand 
tender little novels of the nineteen-thirties ; the little boy is going 
off from a Hampstead home to a shoddy private school on the 
sea coast; he is absurdly exhorted thereto by a pompous father, 
he is conventionally unnerved by a vaguely loving mother; the 
headmaster is a shoddy horror, and the other boys are the usual 
little brutes ; he is miserable ; and it occurs to the dejected reader 
that there has been something too much of this in contemporary 
literature. But these conventions are soon seen to be no more 
than foundation fixtures which truth, here impatient and specialis- 
ing, cannot be bothered either to circumvent or to examine for 
possible fresh values. But in this connexion and before we pass 
on to the book’s real content, it must be said that although Mr, 
Spender has mainly chosen to be careless with his asides, this care- 
lessness has an eccentricity which is valuable, and, if the poet 
proposes to continue to write imaginative prose, highly promising. 
The rough sketch of Miss Higgins, for instance, has a thwarted 
angularity and truth; the vague indications of Mrs. Leather 
are rifted with suggestion, and the larger but still slapdash attempt 
on the portrait of Geoffrey’s father contains some brilliantly 
interesting passages, and is brought to a touching climax of 
deflation and vain courage in the man’s confused reflections on 
the death of his young wife. 

Practised novelists will a little grudge these accidental felicities 
to the poet, suspecting perhaps that their odd and undeveloped 
success reveals some contempt in him for a medium which does 
not usually reward a shirker. But there is no shirking in 
Mr. Spender’s central portrait. ‘The boy Geoffrey Brand is 
presented with a patience and particularisatian which release him 
persuasively to the understanding of the sensitive. He is not an 
ordinary boy, but Mr. Spender asks no quarter for him under 
that head ; he puts him through the ordinary events of school 
life with an accuracy as cool as it is illuminating. With a humour 
just bitter enough and quite fresh, he exposes the strategy of 
the intelligent, bored child in the classroom ; with something like 
generosity to the “hearty,” he shows how a child may enjoy 
playing football yet be spiritually unable for the ordeal of 
in a match ; he raises the absurd misery of having been sent, by 
school convention, the wrong kind of jam, to a brief situation of 
distress which only a fool could read without pain. “ Smiling 
and smiling, he put it back on the table and bent his head in a 
passion of willing not to be seen, whilst he fumbled with the 
string of the cover.” This passage and the paragraph which 
follows it, revealing all the weakness as well as the high temper 
of one boy, will make parents hope in anguish that their little 
children are made of duller clay. But there are braver passages ; 
there is, for instance, Geoffrey’s meditation in bed upon the 
sufferings of Christ on the cross, his pursuit of Christ’s agony, 
and flight from it f 


ly 
failure 


into thoughts of the thieves and the life of 
sin, his thoughts of sin, lapsing into the actual secret sin of child- 
hood ; his shame ; his contrition and surrender to sleep. I can find 
no sentimentality or falseness in this difficult piece of writing, 
which triumphs, it seems to me, by its acceptance of all the traps 
and all the greatnesses of Christian education. Indeed, throughout 
this book, Mr. Spender does human naiure the honour of accepting 
in the person of Geoffrey, the whirling difficulties of the moral law. 
Multum in parvo ; he has laid a heavy load upon the slight frame 
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of a weak and thoughtful child—but it does not seem to me that 
he has failed in any essential of this delicate task. 

I have left myself little space in which to deal with three other 
novels, all having merit, and all, I suppose, more tikely than 
The Backward Son to win general favour. I imagine, for instance, 
that Charley is My Darling will make’ a much greater appeal to 
modern sentimentality, for its romariticisation of the moral child- 
gangster, here presented as an evacuee, is terribly a la mode. 
Also it is efficiently and energetically written, and contains 
unusual elements. But I had a feeling all the time that I felt 
the story to be more grim than did its author ; I looked in vain 
for that severity and detachment which alone could raise the 
painful love-and-crime-story of Charley and Liz, aged fifteen 
and thirteen, into the legitimate plane of tragedy. There was 
too much bright tenderness for my taste, too much modern 
“ understanding.” But then I am constitutionally unable to find 
artistic efficacy in the elimination from human nature of its 
conscience, which I believe to be more difficult and active in 
simple children than in the weariest and wisest adult. 

Miss Rumer Godden’s Gypsy Gypsy, graceful and sensitive in 
its characterisation and in its evocation of life in a chdteau and 
a village of Normandy, tells a somewhat incredible tale of sadism 
and violence. But if the facts are not quite convincing, the whole 
serves well as an allegory of good and evil, which the author 
manages quite movingly. She has no pomposity, her touch is 
delicate, and she is vigorously on the side of the angels. 

I have a blind spot for the work of M. Jean Giono, who seems 
to me to be a good poet of all that can be apprehended by the 
senses—if that is really enough to make a good poet; but as a 
psychologist I find him not merely negatively lacking, but posi- 
tively foolish. However, I know I am in a minority in finding 
him a boring novelist, and this new and good translation, under 
the title Harvest, of an early work of his called Regain, will 
appeal to those who find satisfaction in exaltation ot the peasant, 
his love of woman, of earth and of his own reproductive power. 
There is, clearly, an eternal, simple beauty in this theme, but can 
it really bear up under the monotonous repetitions and imposed 
naivetés of M. Giono? However, he is certainly fortunate in the 
beauty of that region of France which he has made his own, and, 
for those who like it, he is lucky too, one supposes, in the fluency 
with which he celebrates its externals. KATE O'BRIEN. 
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Rumer Godden 


Black Narcissus, now in its 5th printing, left an 
unforgettable impression on its many readers 
Gypsy Gypsy has the same haunting qualities and 
will enchant you. It has The Book Society’s top 
recommendation and had to be reprinted before 
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Shorter Notices 

The Seven Chars of Chelsea. By Celia Fremlin. Methuen, . 
It is possible that this book’s somewhat catchpenny title together 
with the comic charwoman on its dust wrapper, may ause people 
to dismiss it unread, as a collection of reprinted articles _ 
Punch. In fact, it is a study, both important and extremely an 
ing, of domestic service in England today. The author a 
taking a degree at Oxford, decided to study the servant problem » 
first hand, and accordingly took a succession of posts as scullen. 
maid, charwoman, milk-bar assistant, waitress, and general servane 
The first half of the book contains accounts of three or four 
selected jobs in representative households. Miss Fremlin has a 
nice gift of description and humour, and she succeeds in bringing 
the drab life of the average servant-girl all too vividly to our Notice 
She gives a sp!endid account of how nine servants were regular 
mobilised for the evening ritual of one old lady’s dinner, which 
consisted of a cup of Benger’s Food and a digestive biscuit : and 3 
highly spirited description of below-stairs life in a cheap boarding. 
house. Then, having aroused our lively sympathy, she clearly ang 
skilfully analyses the causes of the present shortages and discop. 
tents, discusses the almost universal preference for industria 
rather than domestic work, and makes tentative suggestions fy 
general improvement. Her chief advice to employers, present ani 
prospective, is that they should support the recently forme 
Domestic Workers’ Union. But first of all they should every ox 
of them read this book: they will certainly be entertained and jp 
all probability chastened. 

The Thirties. By Malcolm Muggeridge. (Hamish Hamilton, gs, 64 
Mr. MUGGERIDGE has earned his reputation as a Critic ; but his 
latest book, The Thirties, will not enhance it. The histoy 
of the last ten years afforded almost boundless possibilitig 
to a writer so incisive and satical. But no form of writing exacs 
a stricter discipline than satire ; and Mr. Muggeridge has fairly 
thrown aside all literary discipline. He has overloaded his nar. 
tive with trivialities, amusing in themselves, but tedious in th 
mass ; he has abandoned the rules of syntax, so that many of his 
sentences must be laboriously construed as though from a foreign 
ianguage ; he has bludgeoned his subject with loud derision, wher 
a thrust of wit would have done more deadly execution, Mr 
Muggeridge may be justified in his angry contempt for all con- 
temporary persons and phenomena ; but he would express it mor 
effectually with the exercise of some selection and a little restraint, 
A Ring at the Door. By George Sava. (Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
Books written by doctors have had a good run for their money in 
recent years, and generally they have more than fashion to recom- 
mend them. Doctors see men and women unbuttoned and 
defenceless, and their advice is sought on many subjects only 
remotely connected with medicine. Now that the consulting- 
room apparently no longer bears any resemblance to the confes- 
sional, all that needs to be done is to change a few names and 
cash in. A Ring at the Door might uncharitably be said to be 
third shaking of Dr. Sava’s case-book notes, but it is extremely 
fresh and absorbing. In its twenty case-histories, you may read, 
among other curiosities, of the man who furned into a woman, of 
the sword-swallower’s bellyache, of an alarming treatment for 
sciatica, and of the split-personality patient who believed himsel 
to be alternately a jeweller and a big-game hunter. All the stories 
are good, if occasionally over-dramatised, and they are so easy t0 
read that one might well finish the book at a sitting. Dr. Savas 
by no means reticent about his own feats of surgery, but his storits 
have the ring of truth. A few descriptions of operations may 
repel the ultra-squeamish, but most readers are likely to be asking 
soon for a fourth selection of Savanese anecdotes. 


Peace by Federation? By Sir William Beveridge. Federal 
Union. 6d.) 

Tuts “Federal Tract No. 1” is one of the latest contributions 
to the voluminous literature on federal union. To those who 
regard that departure as a practical proposition it will be welcome 
as a clear and succinct statement of one concrete scheme of 
federal union. To those who do not it will probably not catty 
conviction, even with the great weight of Sir William Beveridge’s 
authority behind it. Unlike some federal unionists who regard 
Germany’s exclusion from a federal union scheme as essential, Si 
William regards her inclusion as imperative. He works withia 
fixed limits, declaring that “World Federation is for th 
millennium,” though “Federai Union,” which publishes hi 
pamphlet, aims “ultimately at World Federation.” His unio 
would consist of Britain, France and Germany with eight smal 
European States (including Eire), and Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand and South Africa. The union would control the defenc 
and foreign policy and to some extent the dependencies of th 
federated States. On such matters as a common currency and 
freedom of trade Sir William Beveridge, as an eminent economist, 
is much more cautious than some lighter-hearted evangelists 
The plan is thrown out for discussion, and it should serve 16 
purpose admirably. 
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HORACE W ALPOLE. 

pW. Ketton-Cremer’s “new and exceedingly able study” 
Times Lit. Supp.) does full justice to Walpole as a man of solid 
achievement in literature, politics, art and antiquarianism. From 


gurces hitherto unexplored, both in this country and in 


jmerica, the author has derived a great deai of new informa- | 
tion—and so produced the first properly balanced account of a 


man who has too often been regarded as a frivolous dilettante. 
With 8 collotype plates. Book Society Recommendation. 16s. net 
FXIT PRUSSIA. 
Bdgar Stern-Rubarth’s startling but practical plan for peace in 
Furope: the author is the famous pre-Nazi German publicist, 
friend of Stresemann and Briand. “I beg all those who are 
troubled by the German problem to read this admirable book 
Harold Nicolson in The Daily Telegraph. With 
6s. net. 


with care.”” 


maps. 


MAURETANIA: Warrior, Man and Woman. 

by Sacheverell Sitwell: the travel book of the moment— 

Morocco, the Sahara, Libya, Tunisia, Leptis Magna, Cyrene, 

Alexandria. “A book which has a total fascination.”—The 

Observer. Ulustrated in collotype. Book Society Recommendation. 
15S. net. 
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L. E. O. Chariton 


“The matter is good encugh; the manner in- 
dividual and admirable... a book to remember.” 
—Sunday Times. 12/6 net. 


A PSYCHOLOGISTS 
WAR-TIME DIARY 


Anthony Weymouth 


Bs BP 


“Mr. Weymouth gives us precisely what we want 
—how the historical happenings were mirrored in 
the mind of a typical intelligent man.’’—Edward 
Shanks, Sunday Times. 12/6 net. 


Fourth Edition 


RECENT REVELATIONS OF 
EUROPEAN DIPLOMACY 
G. P. Gooch 


“A unique guide through the source books of the 
most thoroughly documented period in all his- 
tory.’’"—Times Lit. Supp. 10/- net. 
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K-HH NEWS-LETTER 


service 


|. This world famous News-Letter founded, 
owned and controlled by 


Commander STEPHEN KING-HALL, M.P., 
will reach you once a week at an annual 
cost to you of 12/6 (or 6/6 for 6 months). 


The K-H News-Letter does not compete 
with the daily Press. Its reputation has 
been built up on its ability to distinguish 
between the essential and the trivial in 
the news of the day, on the accuracy 
of its information and the wisdom of its 
comment. 


Its sources of information and opinions 
are exclusive and unique and it is care- 
fully studied by diplomatists, government 
officials, editors, business men and well 
informed people the world over. 


The K-H News-Letter is absolutely 
independent. It accepts no advertise- 
ments. It is run as a privately operated 
public utility company. It is 100% for 
democracy. 


When you have received four News-Letters 
you can have your subscription back in full 
if you are not satisfied. 


In case you have never seen a K-H News- 
Letter a postcard to US brings a free 
News-Letter and Supplement to YOU. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES Post Free in Each Case 


The NEWS-LETTER can be sent either as Ist CLASS 
mail (recommended in war time for speed and safety) 
or as 2nd CLASS mail. Ist class mail requries a 24d. 
stamp in the British Isles, the Empire, U.S.A., and 3d. 
stamp to other over-seas addresses. 2nd class mail 
in unsealed envelope travels with Id. stamp to any 
address in the world. 
52 Letters and Suppiements with 1d. stamp cost 12/6, 
26 Letters cost 6/6. 
52 Letters and Supplements with 2id. 
26 Letters cost 13/-. 
52 Letters and Supplements with 3d. 
26 Letters cost 14/-. 


stamp cost 25/-, 
stamp cost 28/-, 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION FORM. 
To: THE K-H NEWS-LETTER SERVICE, 
HARTFIELD HOUSE, HEADLEY, 
BORDON, HANTS. 


Please send the K-H News-Letter and Supplement for 
52/26 weeks to: 











Enclosed: £ : s. 
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Who’s Who in the Wars. By Duncan Miller and Walter Goetz. 
(Peter Davies. 6s.) 


Who’s Who in the Wars is a collection of topical clerihews by 
Mr. Miller, with illustrations by Mr. Goetz. The illustrations 
steal the show. The clerihews are, as a collection, far from bad; 
none of them is up to the Bentley standard, a few are distinctly 
feeble; but the majority of them are inventive, pointed and neat. 
That they are outshone by the illustrations is no discredit to 
their author, for the best of Mr. Goetz’s caricatures are as jokes 
the equals, and as drawings probably the superiors, of any 
humorous work done since the beginning of the war by anyone, 
with the possible exception of Low. His triumphs are the 
exquisitely funny Iran-Iraq, an incredibly malicious sketch of 
Mr. Hore-Belisha among the Military, and one of the Fuehrer 
in the process of going Nordic. But out of a total of forty-eight 
drawings there are only two—those depicting Lord Chatfield and 
Mr. Eden, whom no one can caricature anyway—which are not 
a complete success. It is a most enjoyable book. 


Let My People Go. By Cedric Belfrage. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


Gort up like a squat and blurbless novel, this is in fact a most 
interesting and painful biography. There is a complete lack of 
documentation, but even though some of the personal details may 
be imaginative, the broad outline of the story and its background 
is indisputable. The Rev. Claude Williams was a Presbyterian 
minister in a small town in Arkansas during the great slump of ten 
years ago. Because he took up the cause of the hideously oppressed 
negroes and poor whites, he was attacked as a Communist and 
“ nigger-lover.” Because he would not truckle to the white bosses 
and local bullies, he was hounded out of town after town, aban- 
doned by his Church, starved, beaten up, arrested and imprisoned. 
His long martyrdom and his unflagging energy, his unquenchable 
courage and true Christianity are described powerfully and in 
detail. The account of conditions among the share-croppers and 
other works is appalling, though not, one suspects, exaggerated. 
This book is recommended to all who like to read true stories of 
heroism in the midst of darkness. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS 
No. 35 


Tue Light Brigade has now, of course, been mechanised. Prizes 
of book tokens for £2 2s. and £1 1s. are offered for a poem (of not 
more than 24 lines) commemorating a dashing attack by the 
Brigade’s tanks on a strong point in the Siegfried Line. 

RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, and marked “ Competi- 
tion No. 35.” Entries must be delivered by first post on Friday, 
May 17th, 1940. No entries can be returned. Readers are invited to 
submit suggestions for future competitions. 


makes a snack 
for any host 


and Saves Butter 


Best Bakers Bake HOVIS 
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REPORT ON COMPETITION NO, 33 


It was recently recorded in our columns that the first Question 
put to a certain candidate for a commission in the Guards was 
“Do you hunt?” Prizes were accordingly offered for the bes 
lists of similar questions to be put to candidates for various othe 
specified posts. Almost every entry for this competition gp, 
tained at least one ingenious suggestion, but there were no 
many that managed to remain plausible throughout. It wa 
reassuring to note how accurately our readers guessed the = 
quirements of candidates for positions on the siaff of The 
Spectator. Mr. H. C. Minchin really put the matter in q ny. 
shell with the last question in the prize-winning entry printg 
below. E. P. Arnall correctly amplified one of his points with 
the query “ Are your political opiniows biased in any direction)» 
Mr. L. Marshall Jones amplified another by asking, “Do yoy 
ever use what is called ‘Slang’”? The proprieties were looked 
after by a competitor who omitted to send either name 
address, Lady Margaret Hall and R. Glynn Grylls, who respec. 
tively enquired, “ Are you respectable? ” “Do you belong to th 
Athenaeum? ” and “ Are you a Fellow of All Souls? ” 

Nearly every competitor gave his or her attention to the ques. 
tion of a vacancy on our staff, every other competitor attempted 
to assist the Archbishop of Canterbury to make a similar appoint. 
ment. The best single suggestion sent in was D. G. Ansell’s “Cay 
you compose sermons in the style of Times leaders?” William 
Stewart’s “Are you fond of detective stories?” had an air of 
plausibility about it, though his second suggestion “Are you , 
judge of claret?” had not. Sadoc’s “What is the order ot pte. 
cedence among (a) a Bishop’s stepmother, (b) a Dean’s wife, ang 
(c) an Archdeacon’s widow ; assuming (a) to be a Nigerian Prip. 
cess by birth and (c) to have recently completed two short terms 
for shoplifting? ” had ingenuity, if nothing else, to commend it 

Of the other suggestions the following were the best. For the 
B.B.C.—“ Does your voice sound as if you’re wearing tails?” 
(D. G. Ansell); “Oxford or Cambridge? ” (Douglas Hawson); 
“What rank did you attain in the O.T.C.? ” (William Stewart), 
For a Cochran chorus, “ Are you a young lady? ” (Guy Innes); 
“Have you been presented? ” (E. Aitken); “ Was your mother on 
the halls? ” (William Stewart). For Haw-Haw’s entourage the 
regulatipn query was “Where is the ‘Ark Royal’? ”—the only 
noteworthy variation being Flying Officer M. D. M. Cochrane's 
“Do you shoot the fox?” The most taking queries for Mr, 
Churchill’s secretariat and the staff of Old Moore’s Almanac 
appear in the prize-winning entries. Somerset House produced 
nothing of note. 

Mr. Douglas Hawson wins the first prize, and the second goes 
to Mr. H. C. Minchin for a list which admittedly gets more marks 
for ingenuity than for plausibility. 


First Prize. 
The Staff of The Spectator. 
Do you regularly attend a place of worship? 
The B.B.C. 
Do you play the gramophone? 
Mr. Churchill’s Secretariat. 
What are the points of a good cigar? 


Haw-Haw’s Entourage. 
Have you read the works of Munchausen? 


The Staff of Old Moore’s Almanack. 
How many names would a “distinguished politician” suggest t 
you? DouGtas Hawson. 


Second Prize. 
The B.B.C. 

Are you of opinion that a Mongoose, after some weeks’ residence it 
the Isle of Man, is capable of being successfully trained as @ 
Announcer? 

Mr. Churchill’s Secretariat. 

Are you competent to produce, at short notice, a synthesis of the 
World’s conflicting policies and ambitions from Sydney Street ® 
Yokohama? 

The Archbishop of Canterbury’s Secretariat. 

Can you undertake to draw up a scheme for squaring the ecclesiast 

cal circle by boxing the theological compass? 


Haw-Haw’s Entourage. 

Have you the effrontery of Ananias, the persistence of the Impot 
tunate Widow, the imagination of Baron Munchausen, the a 
of Thrasymachus, and (for your own comfort) the hide of a rhinoceros 


The Staff of The Spectator. 

Have you a lucid and persuasive style, a habit of considering each 
question on its merits, a passion for fair play, and a disposition 
temper justice with mercy? H. C. MINCHIN. 
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CHRISTIANS IN A WORLD AT 


WAR 


By EDWYN BEVAN. 6s. net. 


( we trace the hand of God in human _ history ? 
\ penetrating discussion by one of the most distinguished 
living thinkers of the problems raised by the war for 
Christian belief and practice. 


CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH 
THEOLOGY 
By WALTER M. HORTON. 8s. 6d. net. 


ating discussions of Inge, Oman, Tennant, Jacks, 


( rd, Streeter, Temple and others. 


CHRISTIAN 


5s. net. 


THE CREED OF A 
By NATHANIEL MICKLEM. 


it the reader will gain a clear and true impression 
e of the Christian gospel and the Christian 


e substanc 
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Send book to your friends in the Forces. 
A dapieenapagyl BOOK OF PRAYERS 
those on Active Service and for those at Home. 


By . H. WOOLLEY, V.C. Pocket size, 1s. net. 


A small book of daily prayers for men in the services. 
It is suggested it might also be used by those who remain 
t home, to form a link of spiritual fellowship. 


Londen, W.< 
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Girls! Don’t foeget that men consider 
Jif Shaving Cream an ideal shave. It is 
quick, comfortable, soothing, convenient, 
and works up @ copious lather. 


- 
a 


A charming young thing named Hermione 
Asked her boy-friend why he didn’t bione 
Of this Fif Shaving Cream— 
He replied with a beam 














“Blimey, I was the first man to trione.” 



























Nescafé is concentrated Coffee in 
powder form. It retains all the frag- 
rance, flavour and stimulating 

ualities of finest Continental coffee. 
Equally ood for making black or 
white coffee. A spoonful in a cup — 
hot water — with or without milk to 
taste — and you have a perfect cup 
of coffee ! 












A NESTLE’S PRODUCT 
Leading Grocers. 1[3 and 2/- Tins 
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Kelp us thhough the War! 


wondered how | d beyond recovery, also a 
poverty- | long list of equally sad cases 
waiting for admission. 


Have you ever cripple 
crippled girls from 
stricken homes exist ? 
Without money, without friends, | Jn addition, 
without influence, without train- 
ing of any kind, their outlook | 
seems utterly hopeless 


an Orphanage at 
Clacton-on-Sea is fully main- 
tained for 200 girls from infancy 
to 15 years of age. 
For over 70 years John Groom's | 
Crippleage has been caring for | days In the stress of war 
such girls. They come from all | many things are forgotten. But 
parts of England, Scotland and | we, with so many responsible 
Wales. They are maintained in charges, must carry on. We are 
bright and cheerful homes, trained | dependent upon voluntary con- 


These are difficult and anxious 


to make artificial flowers and | tributions and legacies. Funds 
when proficient receive trade | are sorely needed. We ask every- 
union rates of pay. one to lend us a helping hand in 
this truly Christian enterprise. 


We have over 300 girls—all | 








THE RT. HON. LORD RADSTOCK 


President: 





Illustrated Annual Report sent on request, or for 3d. in 
stamps we will send a Sample Rose made by the Cripples. 


PLEAGE 


AND FLOWER-GIRLS' MISSION 
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37 SEKFORDE STREET, CLERKENWELL, LONDON, E.C.1 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
SPILLERS, LIMITED 
A SATISFACTORY YEAR 
THE CHAIRMAN’S REPORT 





Tue Right Hon. Sir Malcolm A. Robertson, Chairman of Spillers, 
Ltd., presiding at the annual general meeting of the company on 
May 8th, at the Hotel Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 
informed the stockholders that the directors were unable to present 
the accounts of the company for the financial year ended on January 
31st, 1940, owing to the imposition of a large measure of Government 
control on the business of the company and its subsidiary under- 
takings 

Immediately upon the outbreak of war orders were issued by the 
Government that as from that date the import of all wheat and grain 
to the United Kingdom would be undertaken by the Government 
and that the manufacture of all flour other than that coming within 
certain special categories should conform to a common standard as 
laid down by the Government; and further that the selling prices of 
all flours and animal foods should be in accordance with those laid 
down by the Government from ume to ume. 

The effecting of appropriate arrangements between the milling in 
dustry and the Government, whereby the position and earning power 
of the industry should be safeguarded was a question of great anxiety 
to the directors. Negotiations were still proceeding and a special 
committee of the industry, on which the company was represented, 
was prosecuting the matter with the utmost zeal 

The trading results of the company from the commencement of the 
financial year to the outbreak of war were wholly satisfactory, but 
owing to the impossibility of preparing final figures in respect of the 
period between the outbreak of war and the close of the financial 
year, it would be necessary to adjourn the meeting sime die for the 
future reception of the accounts. The directors were, however, 
satisfied that the results for the year as a whole had been sufficiently 
favourable to enable them to recommend the payment of dividends in 
respect of the year ended January 31st, 1940, at the same rates as those 
for the previous year. 

Sir Norman Vernon was now fully engaged at the 
where he was a member of the Cereals Control 
Chairman of the Flour Mills Control Committee 

Mr. A. F. Forbes had been entrusted by the Air Ministry with the 
important and responsible post of Director of Capital Finance, but it 
had been possible to arrange for his part-time and highly valuable 
services to be retained by the company. 

A high tribute should be paid to the staff of the company and its 
subsidiaries for the manner in which they had performed their duties, 
now heavily increased as a result of the war and control conditions. 
Their task had been made heavier on account of depletions caused by 
the loss of 562 employees of the parent company, and its subsidiaries, 
who were now serving with H.M. Forces. It was often overléoked 
that those who remained engaged in an essential industry were per- 
forming services equally indispensable to the community. They could 
be assured that they were serving their country in the manner best 
adapted to their capacities. 

The directors’ report was adopted. 


Ministry of Food, 
Board and Vice- 


F. FRANCIS AND SONS 


ENCOURAGING CURRENT BUSINESS 


ind Sons, Ltd., was 
London, E.C. 
who presided, said: 


ly to the satisfactory 
i 


THE 39th ordinary general meeting of F. Francis 
held on May 7th at Southern House, Cannon Street, 
Mr. John Ismay, the chairman of the company, 
The large expansion in our profits is due primari 
comp letion of the building extensions and installation of additional 
plant, which has enabled the company to hand!e a greatly increased 
turnover. This increase in volume was continuous throughout the 
year, and any acceleration during the latter end, subseauvent to the 
outbreak of war, so far as it benefited your company, was to a great 
t offset by the dislocation took place during that period to 

us to execute urgent orders of national importance 
t we propose increasing the dividend to the same rate as that 
paid for the period ended December 31st, 1936, be?ng our most favour- 
able pre-war period under the war standard he Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the amount we are tributing is still less 
than we could have paid for the previous financi ear. This con- 
forms to the interpretation which > directors place upon what the 

] : . Rp 


Chancellor 


which 


proposed by 1 


and 
{14.746 12s. brought ir : 
I what is going to happen, we are 
pleas © state that our works for the first four months of the present 
year again show a large increase in turnover over the corresponding 
period of the previous year, and, unless anything very untoward hap- 
pens, we can look forward to the results of the present year w 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


ae have heard a great deal since the war about closed economic 
ystems and closed financial markets and the opportunities they 
afford for judicious management. We have also had practic) 


| experience of the skilful use of these new powers, especially 


in the gilt-edged market. I doubt, all the same, whether many 
of the converts to the theory of control were prepared to wit. 
ness a steadily rising curve of gilt-edged prices in face of such 
dismal news from the war front as has been our lot in the past 
ten days. That this has happened can only be explained jp 
terms of the Budget, which has dimmed the Counter-attrac. 
tions of the equity field, and the consequent diversion of the 
sterling proceeds of the requisitioned dollar securities into gilt. 
edged stocks. Since in these days there is virtually no selling 
of gilt-edged, prices respond rapidly to moderate buying. 

How far the rise will go it is hard to say, but it is enough to 
know that only the grimmest turn of political events coulj 
bring any serious setback. This is reassuring from the stand. 
point of the Government’s borrowing programme, and nobody 
will be surprised if the next open market operation is launched 
before long. It will almost certainly take the form of an issu 
of short-dated bonds to appeal mainly to the banks and dis. 
count houses. I estimate the likely amount at anything betweea 
£200,000,000 and £300,000,000. 


SEARCHING FOR YIELD 


When the gilt-edged market has fully consolidated its advance 
one must expect to see adjusting influences at work in other 
groups. Right through the Stock Exchange, from well-secured 
prior charges to the more speculative types of industrial equities, 
yields will gradually be brought into line. Here is a selection 
of stocks which I think is worth the attention of investors in 
search of yields: — 

Price. Yield 

fa € p.c. 
L.M.S. First Pref. sudsinine 64 0 6.2 
British Celanese £1 Pref. .......... I oO ie 
Lancs. Cotton {1 Ordinary ‘ : 18 a 
C.P.R. £100 Pref. 44 0 . 9.0 
Henlys 15s. Pref. 10 11.2 
Austin ros. 20 p.c. Preferred ... riZ 8. 

On this group of half-a-dozen stocks the average return is 
over 74 per cent., although I must point out that I have assumed, 
in the case of Canadian Pacific Railway preference, that the 
full 4 per cent. dividend will be forthcoming for 1940. In the 
light of the rising trend of traffics this assumption should prove 
fully justified. The low yield on Lancashire Cotton ordinary 
is based on the theory that under the proposed limitation of 
dividends this company, which paid 7! per cent. for the year 
ended October 31, 1939, and was expected to pay 10 per cent 
for the current financial year, will now be forced down to the 
minimum 4 per cent. Here is one of the hard cases which 
deserves special treatment and may get it. If it does, well and 
good. The yield will be increased and the shares will respond. 
If the Chancellor is harsh, the shares are still worth the current 
price for their lock-up potentialities. 

RUBBER SHARE PROSPECTS 

Thanks to the high prices prevailing in 1937, one oi the 
Chancellor’s three pre-war years, rubber producing companis 
are reasonably well placed in relation to the new limits on 
dividends. In the majority of cases the dividends actually paid 
in 1937 were higher than the current rates so that, given 
favourable earnings conditions, there is fair scope for higher 
payments during the war period. So far as can be judged from 
that position as outlined at recent meetiags the’ prospects for 
rubber producers this year are fairly bright. I see that Mr. 
H. J. Welsh, in his address to stockholders of the London 
Asiatic Rubber and Produce Company this week, took 3 
cautiously hopeful view. He emphasised that this undertaking 
is in a sound competitive position. Its planted area is 910 


(Continued on page 672 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
RIO TINTO COMPANY 
IN SPAIN 





SITUATION 





THE sixty- -seventh ordinary general meeting of Rio Tinto Co., Ltd., 
was held on Friday, May 3rd, in London. ; 

Sir Francis L. Joseph, K.B.E., director, presided and read a speech | 
separed by Sit Auckland Geddes, chairman of the company, who was 
prevented from attending by urgent public affairs. In the course of 
this it was stated that while 1938 had been extremely difficult, 1939 
had been even more so, for, added to their difficulties in Spain, they 
had had the effects of the European War. The prolonged and bitter 
Civil War in Spain had left a trail of disorganisation throughout the 
country. The present Government were working hard to reorganise 
conditions of life and to remedy the position, were negotiating a series 
a trade agreements, note ably with England and with France. So far 

s the company’s own business went, the effect of the trade and pay- 
ments agreement negotiated with England was not wholly fortunate, 
but it did give some hope in years to come of a moderate alleviation of 
their difficulties 
On the technical side also, work at the mines had been carried om 
under considerable difficulty In addition to other difficulties, the 
outbreak of war had made chartering of ships difficult and loading at 
Huelva intermittent 
It was impossible to make any forecast of the future, but at the 
proceeding quite normally at Rio Tinto, although, 
in respect of export ore, on a reduced scale. Their shipments of ore 
for the past year were only 820,000 tons, against 1,283,000 tons in 
1038, That falling off was chiefly due to the fact that since May, 1939, 
they had made no shipments of ore to Germany, normally their largest 
customer, any of those countries which she had overrun and 
subjugated 
No copper produced at Rio Tinto had been exported to any country 
during the year under review because it had all been required in 
Spain. He hoped that that precise statement, added to previous 
denials, would stop the circulation of the falsehood that Rio Tinto 
was supplying the Nazis with 35,000 tons of copper ore per month. 
Their net return on sales of produce at {224,000 was less by 
only £10,000 than that of the previous year. To this had to be added 
£64,000, the equivalent of peseta balances utilised during the year. 
This raised the return on sales of produce to £288,000, or £54,000 in 
excess of the corresponding figure in the previous year, but was rathet 
more than offset by a reduction of £56,000 in income from outside 
sources. ‘The balance carried to appropriation account was £227,000, 
some £5,000 less than in the previous year. 
The report was adopted, and a final dividend of 2s. 6d. per share 
on the preference shares, making §s. for the year, was approved. 
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LONDON ASIATIC RUBBER & PRODUCE 





DIVIDEND OF 10 PER CENT. 





At the 


Produce Co., 


annual general meeting of the London Asiatic Rubber & 
Ltd., held on May 6th, the Chairman, Mr. H. J. Welch, 
The the 
previous year. 

Ib. and we spent 


sale highest obtained since 1928 and was 2d. 
As, however, the costs were in- 
about 3d. per lb. on purchase of 
The 
increased cost was for export duty payments but smaller 
an increase include cultivation, manufacture and pack- 
After paying the divic iend and making the other alloca- 
ed today, the issued capital will represe nt £30 13s. 7d. per 
ind if you ope oy from the capital the net surplus liquid 


price was 
than in the 
eased by jd. per 


assets amounting to £305,286 you get a net cost per planted acre of 
£20 12s. 2d. without ching into account the value of our 15,882 
acres of reserve lands. The net cost per planted acre is the lowest on 
record for this company and compares with £41 in I919. 
By reserves, new plantings, re-plantings and by advantageous 
acquisitions of planted areas the company has up to date made ample 


ition of its rubber areas. All the Estates are in 
state of cultivation and maintenance which is a tradi- 
company They are under the control of a keen and 
and undoubtedly constitute a very fine group of proper- 
There is no liability this year for Excess Profits Tax. 


net credit balance of £139,335 the company has paid an 


imortis: 


From the 


interim dividend of 4 per cent. It now proposes to pay a further 
6 per cent. to make ro per cent. for the year ; and will carry forward 
£82,701—a sum slightly larger than that brought in. Allocations 


£1,500 (and a special grant of 
Fund and £200 to the 


to General Reserve, 
Staff Retirement 


sO0O0 






Subord inate Staff Reserve. We are replanting 600 acres of old rubber | 
and planting 634 acres of new rubber adjacent to our Estates. When 
this has been done our immature areas will amount to about 4,300 
acres or only 14 per cent. of our total planted acreage. We have made 
forward sales for 1940 of about 2,000 tons at 1c.85d. London equiva- 
lent and oid. net. Under the Dividends limitation proposals of the 
Budget if Maximum distribution permitted during any year will be 
125 per cent 


The Report 


and Accounts were adopted. 
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WILLS IN WAR TIME 


In critica] times, when no individual 
life can be relied upon, an added 
responsibility rests upon all who wish 
to ensure that expert and immediate 
attention should be available for the 
strict compliance with the terms of 
their Wills at their death. The appoint- 
ment of Lloyds Bank as Executor secures 
these advantages, and a booklet 
explaining this section of the work of 
the Bank may be obtained,free charge, 
from any Branch. 
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BANK OF CHOSEN 


Charter of Imperial Japanese Gove 


9 by Spec 
Subscribed Capital : Yen 40,000, 000. 
Paid - up Capital: Yen 25,000,000. 

Head Office: Keijo{Seou!l), Chosen (Korea). Foreign Exchange Dept.: Tokyo, Japan. 


BRANCHES : 


Japan Proper: Tokyo, Nagoya, Osaka, Osaka-Nishiku, Kobe, 
Shimonoseki. 
Chosen: Fusan, Taiku, Mokpu, Reisui, Kunsan, Jinsen 
(Chemulpo), Heijo (Pyengyang), Chinnampo, 
Shingishu, Gensan (Wonsan), Seishin (Chungjin), 
Rashin, Yuki, Kanko. 
Kwantung: Dairen, Ryojun. 


China: Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin, Tientsin-Asahigai, Tientsin- 





Kagai, Peking, Chinan, Shihchiachuang, Taiyuan, 
Hsuchow. 
U.S.A.: New York. 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE; 
St. Clement's Mouse. 27, Clements Lane, €E.C.4. 
Tele , Foreiar $ sengink, London.”” Telephone; Mansion House 2617 | 











COMPANY MEETING 


CALCUTTA ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


3rd annual general meeting of the Calcutta Electric Supply Cor- 
was held on May 6th at Victoria House, Bloomsbury 
The Right Hon. Lord Meston of Agra and Dunottar, 
K.C.S.I. (the chairman), presided, and, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said that the year had been one of steady progress. Domestic 
current consum, stion rose by nearly 6 per cent. and power consump- 
tion by over 8 per cent., but owing to the important concession on 
rates introduced in 1938 trading receipts only increased by 3 per cent. 
In the industrial department jute was the controlling factor, and 
owing to the wer contracts their peak load ran up to over 140,000 
K.W., as compared with a highest of 112,000 K.W. The new super 
station at Mulajore was brought into commission by strenuous effort, 
and the first 30,000 K.W. set was started on October 7th. The station 
was formally opened by the Governor of Bengal in January. Their 
third generating set for the completion of the present stage was re- 
quisitioned by the Government while actually on board ship for Cal- 
cutta. Another set was being made but could not be installed before 
the winter of I94I In the trading account receipts increased by 
£41,000, but charges to be met rose by £96,000. The period was one 
of exceptional difficulty owing to generous reductions in tariff, while 
carrving the cost of heavy capital developments 
The report and accounts were agreed to. 
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ATHOLL PALACE HOTEL 


IN THE PLAYGROUND OF THE HIGHLANDS 


Every day of your stay at the ATHOLL PALACE will be 
elock-full of hours of happiness because never a moment 
lags. Nearly 50 acres of private pleasure grounds; Golf, 
Tennis, Swimming, Dancing. Entertainments for every day. 
Programme “Highland Occasions, 1940” free on application. 


SAFE AREA; NO PERMITS REQUIRED. 
PITLOCHRY - PERTHSHIRE - SCOTLAND 











BARNARDO'S 
HAVE 2, 40 ll 


IN H.M. FORCES 
OUR HONOUR ROLL 


Courageous: One old Boy lost, one saved. 
Royal Oak: Two old Boys lost, one saved. 
Sedgefly: One old Boy lost. 
Sphinx: One old Boy lost. 
Daring: One old Boy lost. 
One old Boy killed in France. 
Exeter: Two old Boys in Graf Spee battle. 
Cossack: Two old Boys in Altmark raid. 
Already 140 children have been admitted as a direct result 
of the war. Please send a SPECIAL WAR GIFT to maintain 
this NATIONAL WORK, 


should be sent to 
LONDON, E.1 


Cheques, payable Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 


22 BARNARDO HOUSE, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, 





COLT CEDAR COTTAGES 


in traditional character 


as illustrated (3 bedrooms) or larger 


£700, ready for occupat 

in Country Life and Homes an 
Double boarding makes for 
and warmth than either 
Insurance 2/6 State 
site locality when writing fi 


W. S. COLT, SON & CO., LTD., 


BETHERSDEN, Near Ashford, KENT 


Telephone: Bethersden 216. 
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The door to happiness has 

opened for many neglected, 

needy children, through this 

care they grow into fine healthy 

thoroughly trained be useful 

To carry on this good work we 
Will you please send a gift to 
Kindly address : 


CHILDRENS AID SOCTETY 
*atron: H.M. the King. Chairman: Prebendary T. Weilard, _ B D. Est 
rporaicd R ai Charter 53 Leigham Ct. Rd St t n , 


| “SESAME” 


Society. 
youngsters, 
citizens of 
urgently need your help. 
feed and clothe a child? 
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(Continued from page 670) 


acres larger than a year ago, 86 acres of old rubber have beg 
replanted and further new planting is in progress. Moreover, 
of the company’s total area of 30,310 acres about 4,000 acres 


| are budgrafted and half the total is less than 15 years og 


Ample provision has been made for amortisation and so fy 
as this year’s prospects are concerned, it is worth Noticing 
that the company has made substantial forward sales at good 
prices. For 1939 the dividend on the 2s. units was maintained 
at 10 per cent., so that the yield at today’s price of 3, js 
6} per cent. The maximum rate allowed under the limitation 
plan is 124 per cent. 

Mr. H. E. Miller’s survey at the meeting of Mendaris 
(Sumatra) Rubber and Produce was also couched in terms of 
hopefulness. He pointed out that although “a_ noticeable 
reduction” in the exportable percentage allowed under th 
regulations scheme must be exported in the second half of the 
year, the company hoped to account for over 2,000,000 Ibs., of 
which, including contracts for forward delivery, 1,060,000 ly, 
had been sold at a price equivalent to roid. London landed 
terms. That is a satisfactory position which should imply, 
moderate increase in profits. Last year this company raised 
its dividend from 3 to 4 per cent. and wrote off £7,500 from 
its mature areas. At ros. the {1 units yield 8 per cent. The 
“ceiling” under the dividend limitation proposals is the § per 
cent. rate paid for 1937. If that level is reached the yield 
today’s price would be raised to 10 per cent. 


RIO TINTO EARNINGS 


With its producing mine in Spain the Rio Tinto Company 
has managed to earn modest profits in recent years mainly 
through the income derived from its substantial interests in the 
Northern Rhodesian copper field. Now, it may be hoped, th 
outlook is improving, although one must still be cautious in 
forecasting the political as well as the currency possibilities in 
Spain. At the moment work at the mine is proceeding normally, 
but, as Sir Francis Joseph emphasised at the meeting, expenses 
in terms of pesetas continued to rise, partly because of various 
measures of social legislation and partly on account of the 
mounting costs of materials. He gave a categorical denial 
to reports that the company had made any shipments to 
Germany last year. Ore shipments, he said, were only 820,00 
This year the 
company should derive some benefit from higher prices, but it 
would be unwise to look for any marked recovery in earnings 
in Spain. Unfortunately, no immediate increase in the incomes 
from its Rhodesian copper investments seems likely in view of 
the new dividend limitations. On a longer view, however, these 


| holdings have great possibilities. 


MORRIS AND FORD 


It is apparent from the accounts of both the Morris and 


| the Ford Motor companies that, apart from war, these under 


takings were destined for record-breaking figures. Gross profits 


| of Morris Motors rose last year, despite the dislocations of 


war, from £1,751,181 to £2,385,122 and net profit from 
£1,357,220 to £1,992,880. Even so, with characteristic caution, 


| the board has reduced the dividend from 4§ to 40 per cent 


and applied large sums to various reserves. Ford Motor shows 
trading profits of £2,728.996, against £1,416,627, and net 
profit is equivalent to earnings of over 11 per cent. That 
amply justified the proposed increase in the ordinary dividend 
but this has now been amended # 
6 per cent. to conform to the Chancellor’s proposals. Both 
companies are now putting their huge resources into the wat 
effort. My guess is that profits will be lower but nevertheless 
sufficient to ensure a moderate return for the shareholders. 
Morris §s. units, at 26s., yield nearly 8 per cent., and at 17s. 64. 
Ford {1 units offer a return of nearly 7 per cent. I regard 
these stocks as good value for money with scope for a sub 
stantial recovery after the war. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 62 ACROSS 
} : 1. It goes to and fro on tick (8). 
(A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender 5. This glove, often heard of, is 
first correct solution of this week’s —— puzzle to be rarely seen (6). 
been df Envelc pes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,’ and should 9. Gay fellow who keeps re- 
received not later than first post on Wednesday. No aunaiates will appearing (8). 
over, d before noon on Wednesday. Solutions should be on the jo. It used to be seen on August 
actes be aring below. The name of the winner will be published in our sth (6). 
old issue. Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 2}d. stamp, 12. Ruth of our day (6). 
‘2 they are swrcherged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. 13. Stimulous to debts (8). 
SO far 15. Veto is a snare in different 
icing guise (12). 
| 18. For the agriculturist who 
- ood hasn’t much of a grip of the 
tained subject? (2 words) (5, 7). 
8 is 23. Even when publicity is the 
* object it must be made in 
tation camera (8). 
24. Artist gone narrow (6). 















6. Suitable 


le that he should have 
been iron on the sides (6). 





ms of 27. Urgent demand almost for a 
: coin in Scotland (8). 
table 28. “ You’ve forgotten my 
t the And I’ve _ forgotten your 
of the name” (Swinburne) (6). 

29. I’ve been attached to this as 


























a municipal politician (8). 


DOWN 





iii 






6. Home of the ranks of Tuscany 


7). 

7. Meredith nearly made a 
queen (8). 

8. “ There are a doors to 





let out life” 
Extends (7). 
Apparently the landscape 
gardener was ours (7). 
A star of type rather than a 
type of star (8). 
Not the postal address of a 
caravan party in Bedfordshire 
(2 words) (4, 4). 
19. ‘Tangled signal in the tree (7). 
20. “ He common did, or 
mean, Upon that memorable 
scene” (Marvell) (7) 
sy to Adventurers ” (6). 
. A celebrated gunman (6). 
5. “—--. of Hermiston” (4). 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 61 


(Massinger) (8). 
II. 
14. 


16. 
17. 
































































































































































1. The poet is just about crazy, 
ply a but this will help him keep 
-aised his hair on 6). ao 
f 2. “Have one with me,” as Jove 
Tom might have said (6). : le T 2) 
The 3. We have to, in these days of mi ca 
rationing (7). Tin a: Aa 9 | 
5 per 4. This first and then this last 4 E a 
Id at (4). 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 61 is L. Ball, West View, Priory 
Road, Sale, Manchester. 
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1 the RATES SCHOOLS 
; the Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letiers). Head- oa 
. ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to 7 ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL will be at Cather- 
IS 1 OD chine charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 4 ston Manor, Charmouth, Bridport, Dorset. Tel. 
Sj who announcements exceed 9 lines. Series cman} Charmouth 32 until further notice. Perfect country. 
-S i 24% for 6 insertions ; §% for 13 3 74% for 26; and 10% Sea-bathing. Excellent vegetable garden. Advanced 
7 for §2. Instructions should reach THE SPEC TATOR courses for the elder girls in Literature, Languages, Art 
ally : 
” Ofer, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance and Music. Preparation for the University entrance 
Ses ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. examinations. 
ioc CS As rw ae LINE nan a 
the PERSON AL QT, PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
, \) HAMMERSMITH, W.6.—The next Examina- 
nial PLATTIS KII LS Coc KROAC HE S, Safe, Simple, e tion for Foundation Scholarships will take place on 
) sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From chemists, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, July 16th, 17th 
§ 0 Mi including Boots’ branches, gr Sole makers : HOWARTHS, and 18th. These Scholarshi 
d I Scholarships exempt the holders 
473 Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins 1/6,2/6,4/6 post free. from payment of tuition fees. (Minimum age of 
4000 a a i entry, twelve.) Application should be made to the 
the )LUTHNER PIANOS. Secondhand, reconditioned High Mistress at the School. The last day for the 
) as new, at greatly reduced prices. Apply tothe Sole registration of Candidates is Monday, July rst. No 
It it en it » Warns, M: ve Y ba se application will be accepted after the date fixed. 
orme Kno $s nner anc cf 7 
: 23 Wigmore Street, W.1. Langham 1423 ar aig 
Ings 23 Wig e s £ 542 3 
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land beds, safe bathing, every conv.. wireless, Sok aadioee 
y Arun, Polzeat | A KING’S AND ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
of SS = = a .o—s ist Cc Ss FARES TO value £100 to £25 p.a. 1 WELVE to, FOURTEEN 
dese —Divorce, Private Enquiries, etc. offere y examination in May 70 ILNER 
| Moderate. Consultation free.—UNIveRsAL DeTEc- CAPETOWN = = £53 MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS of £100 p.a. TWO 
TIVES Estab. 1929), 12 Henrietta St., W.2. TEM. 8594. MUSIC of £50 p.a.— Apply HEADMASTER. 
fONOM ARK Holders have a Confidential Town —__— - 
\ addr Ss. p.a.— Write, BM’ MONO23, W.C.1. PORT ELIZABETH a £56 
— ' | pe LAURELS SCHOOL (Late of RUGBY), 
( LD Box with coloured plates of birds, especially | EAST LONDON 9 WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK. —Recognised 
Gould Humming Birds” and “ Birds of Great | - £5 by Board of Education. This well-known School for 
and ~~ a bons with —— pi of 9 | — = occupies large modern premises in most 
such as volumes of Paxton’s Magazine of Botany, Mrs. eautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examinations 
ler- — & RAPHAEL KING, Ltp., 28 Museum Street, DURBAN - aa - £61 to Loge = Entrance and Scholarship standard. All 
fits lon, W.C.1. games, riding and swimming. Individual attention 
——— — assured. Entire charge if desired. Illustrated prospectus, 
of WO SISTERS, both in broken health, worn out LOURENCO MARQU ES £64 —Apply PRINCIPALS. 
by nursing aged mother and sister through fatal 
‘om All savings absorbed and in urgent need of 
| funds for special diet. PLEASE HELP. (Case 171). BEI A = = - mine 
On, — Drs rHESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ AID Aatocantion, R £67 oe ayy ge Fe 
a Cron, WS SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz. :—THREE or 
W ELL-FURNISHED and recently modernised FOUR of £100 per annum and FOUR of £60 to 
ywS i age on outskirts of quiet Berkshire village on perannum. Entries close on May 22nd, 1940. For furt 
edge of Downs near Goring-on-Thames. Good rail and particulars and entry forms apply to the Headmaster. 
net bus services 3 bed. (sleep 5), large well-stocked garden, L t N & 
lennis court, garage. Domestic service available. 5 gns. | 
hat per week for summer months, less for longer let. Letters | TUDOR COURT, FAIRMILE PARK ROAD, 
nd — i0YLE, EsQ., 26 Bywater Street, London, COBHAM, SURREY. 
oa —— —— ——————————— . « Ooh 2° 
Telephone: Cobham 2851. E THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE TH 
ob AUTHORS, TYPEW RITE RS, &e. 
vat NAULTLESS Tyr F od. Carbe 
, S Typin rom 10d. per 1,000. Carbons 
ess k 2d. Novels, Plays, = Theses in Science, Philo- 
sophy. T! cology. Trans. Highly recommended.— 
TS, Dorotiy SHIRLEY, 138 Green Lane, Edgware. Tel. 1575. CINEMAS 
6d. Pee IGENT TYPING. Novels, plays, desem, 
ed. Keen rates. Ler, 18 King’s Drive, Edgware. 
CADEMY CINEMA o me 
ird L ITERARY Typewrtg. Trans. &c.,promptly ex. MSS. Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. E THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE TH 
is i g words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. Miss N. EAN RENOIR’S 
Ib M Pde.,Leigh-on-S i 
»TheStudy, 96MarinePde., Leigh-on-Sea “LA MARSEILLAISE” (A). 
Commencing May 11th—LILIAN HARVEY 





Trew {W RI r “ING ofall desc riptions including French, 


Italian & German. LADbroke 1378 after 7 p.m. 


in a Schubert romance “ SERENADE” (U) 
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HOTELS 
\ 
—— U Ni L { e E saneuianiled tae N 


FFOR SALE: Bag of 9 stecl-shaftea any other razor Ushley Courtenay 


clubs 2 dozen rol balls, b 
saaeeedl tees ont book on Golf Each hotel in this column is Personal}; 
and How to Play It. Owner has known to me. Each will fit in with many 
aa i to be = Py wt = “ Spectator ” reader’s needs. But if you é 
member as e prefers to sift in ne { Wy a ‘ nes , = ~ 0 
Club Reading-Room smoking King S\ x 5 : aaa not see what you require inthe 
Six Cigars. Cheaper too! window, write to me, and, so far as south 

and south-west England is concerned, m 
“ ; - 
Let’s Halt Awhile ” books should Provide 
the solution for summer holidays, 

Vol. I, Kent, Surrey, Sussex. 200 p. 
Vol. II, Devon, Cornwall, Seumailt ¥ 
= a 190 pages. Vol. ITI, Hany 

orset, Wilts, > Vi t ed; 
_ APPOINTMENTS 112 : Isle of Wight. Ist edition, 
= oe - 2 pages. 

7 ING’S COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE - UPON- Price 1/6 each. (Post free.) 
K TYNE, in the University of Durham. : Requests tor advice or orders for copies 

mi. % LECTURER IN CLASSICS is . shoul 
neal from rst October, 1940. Salary at rate of ‘§ . | t ws be addressed : Mr. Ashley Courtenay, 
£250 to £300 per annum, according to qualifications £34 a e Spectator Limited, 99 Gower Street 
and experience. Ten copies of applications and testi- " , f ‘ London, W.C.1. , 
monials should be lodged not later than 31st May with 
the Undersigned from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 

















ANGLESEY. Do you know this Islanc 
its lights and its serenity? WERN Y 
dona seems to have caught them al 


W. G. B. OLIVER, 7 
Registrar of King’s College. | 
<< RES any wail ANGLESEY BULL BAY HOTEL. Am 


and serenity, beautiful walks and 18-1 


EDUCATIONAL O wa Hy bbc i Swimming Pool. In short, an appeal for 
a “0 = | BEXHILL. suss: eT, RIPOS 
DEGREE FOR YOU! Lond. Univ. degree can- | nie ane ak 3 x —_ " a Oo 
didates over 23 may take shorter Special Entrance | | aie te ate + a ene end of the 
instead of Matric. exam. Wolsey Hall will prepare you (a unique feature) with modern comforts even to ‘phone 
by post. Free loan of books; tuition continued /ree if BOURNEMOUTH. : 
rou fail: low fees. 959 Successes at Special Entrance. | | : susiiien © | SOU —s HAI L HOTEI 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., } Scteal tty tom rd — S to sea, shops 
Dept. Boz, Woisey HALL, Oxrorp Est. 1894). - ‘ 0 up-to-date bdrms Te! 
“sn - — ~ BOURNEMOUTH. TOLLARD ROYAL HOT! 
UST PUBLISHED : y | {ts position on the West Front 


Bridge Club and general comfort 





‘ 
PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK 
Official! book of Headmasters Conference and 
Association of Preparatory Schools. Consult re Schools, 
Careers, &c., 108. 6d. net.—DraANE AND SONS, 31 


spade "| -contedeaicallly 


BRIGHTON, THE KING'S HC TEL 
of the past and the mprovements of 
Spex y reduced quotation for long t 


BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. Devon, ROSEMULLIO 
HOTEL. A Ist-cl. hotel of distinction in a rem 


climate G i food and pe 


congenial 


Students are trained in this College to become ng available 


of gy mnastics The course of training extends | (so that both edges shave alike) 
ver 3 years and includes Educational and Medical CHURSTON FERRERS, Nr. Br 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, H vy, acrosse - fy This lovely country house 

Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c Fee annum | licensed. Noted for hospit 

—For prospectus apply SECRETARY € 4 

IT'wo scholarships of and two of £25 will be a qQ) i COBHAM, Surrey WOODLANDS 
awarded annually o ticular ly SECRETARY | | WS A country Hot near Town Electric 
18 acres of ground Terms £4 4s 


| 
| | 
ry HI BEDFORD PHYSICAI rRAINING || | 
COLLEGE 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. | BURFORD. “THE LAMB.” 
incipal, Muss STANSFELD; Vice-Principal, Miss | | centied heh -| Cotswold Inn in an unspoil 
. | fi 
‘ 


ryYHE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College,South 
Molton St.. W.1 ident franch at Angmer- | ae CROWBOROUGH, Sussex. The CREST HO 
ing-on isse inded 1 May. $306-7-8. g ° tlass hotel of taste Cen. Htg. All-we 
>S vw) } Court. Cockt inge. Lift. Tel.: Crowb 


= = 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


EXETER. r the sleep of the just or f 
gratification y at the ROYAL CLARE) 


: J a pier in the quiet of the Cathedral Close 

SLE OF WIGHT Country House in 23 acres: h. &c 

] elec. light, own sea shore, jetty, safe bathing, tennis, f | FALMOUTH, Cornwa! GREENBANK HOTEI 
sun-bathing.—S. CritrcHarp, Woodside, Wootton, 1.W, in 1é a1 e class hotel w first-class position on th 

o- . | th ne sun-loung erlookir Faln 
(to retrieve fallen blades) nse aie a Basis 


JYEFRESH YOURSELVES in English country. 
] A _ H HAYWARDS HEATH. BIRCH HOTEL 
a best country house hotel m Sussex Quiet 


Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
sporting. Frequent electric trains to Londo 


and HOTELS managed by the 


PEOPLE’S REPRESHMENT HOUSE micitometet 


ASSO yo LTD a , nr. MANCHESTER. BOWDON HYDRO 


P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GeorGe’s House, 193 Regent \ - . 
Street, W.1. f ? f : | Cheshire. So near and yet so far from ¢ 
a us Me " » Most comfortable A.A R.A.C 


‘ALTDEAN, Brighton. GLENDOWER, first-class (for light and 4 PENZANCE, QUEEN'S HOTEL. Safe, 


\ guest house. Tel.: Rottingdean 9552 stitf beards) a » acing South, overlooking Mount’s Bey 
= e “4 . « | quiet comfort 100 bedrooms and lif 


YHE JEWEL OF THE CORNISH COAST. e¢ la ‘ | BLYMPTON. EI aeemeemn eee 
— e FORDLEIG TEL, on the 


Attractive i Ne Dartmo oor and six miles to the sea for an ‘ 


Lelant near Carbis Bay and St. Ives. 
vliday Telephone Plympton 221411 


house and grounds. 5 mins. Golf, Sea, Sands. Slum- Cs 4 hie ° wet * 

berland Beds Separate tables.—Tue Etms, Lelant, a 

Cornwall SHAFTESBURY ,Dorset. COOMBE HSE. HOTEL. Tel: 0 

= —_ AA., RAC Mag. country hotel, licnsd s ated 
TARWICK CLUB,LTD..,21St.George’sSa.,S.W.r. * 50 acres parkland, lovely gdn. 700 feet. Excellgnt che 

\j Room and breakfast §s.; one night oy $s. 6d. and with the | ‘ 

or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to STRATHSPEY, Inverness-shire, AVIEMORE HOTE 

Overlooking Rothiemurchus Pine Forest. Private 9 be 


2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289 ‘ECLIPSE’ SUPER BLADE | Golf Course. Tel Aviemore 4. fie 


[_— 
ar 7 tel 2 ‘ TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. A five-star hotel 
RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS orms the worlds best more in the grandest pstn. of Torbay and on the lt 
shaving combination 


Trms. incid. Golf, Ten , Squash and Nightly Danc 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE . UAY -ADLAND at, A ist-ci. reat} 
BOURNEMOL TH (Sandbanks HAVEN toon tong a . deme pee on a ; 
CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS ith ever t lkg. Torbay; Ist-ci. cuisine, set 
SDZELL Angus). GLENESK RAZORS 2/6 to 10/6 under the dir. of Swiss Manager. Tel.: Torquas 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF BLADES 3forl/ 5 for!’8 FUNBAIDGS WELLS. SPA HOTEL. A 

N - SP E 

aeewiee KESWICK Peace. An : tel of — ty xe ne in whe 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire LOCH AWI Dhir £ 7 aalion setting of 60 act 1f Parkland and sporting Go 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO Gbiainable trom all usuat suppliers eo — 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACI . P + ' . Berkshire GROVE HALL HOTEL 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye ROYAL ¢ by JAMES NEILL & CO(SHEFFIELD) L 0 country house hotel where every bedroom has 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 6 aia: + teen 





1 Peddington. Tel Tw 
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